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Editor: 


HERBERT APTHEKER 


H-Bomb Testing and Our National Interest 


By EUGENE DENNIS 


At the latest quarterly meeting of the National Committee, CPUSA, 
held during the end of July, Eugene Dennis, Secretary for National Affairs, 
delivered a Report, accepted by the Committee, dealing with the central task 

confronting mankind—its own preservation. We bring to our readers the 


full text of this analysis —Ed. 


My report, which is li. ‘ted in scope, 
will be confined primarily to an 
examination of some aspects of the 
growing anti-H-bomb movement in 
our country. It will also touch on 
certain questions pertaining to what 
can be done to help expand and 
reinforce this powerful mass effort 
to halt nuclear weapons tests and 
the atomic arms race. 

I would like to preface my main 
remarks by some observations on the 
international situation. Our _ last 
National Committee meeting took 
place right after the adoption of the 
Eisenhower Mid-East Doctrine. 
Since then a number of develop- 
ments have occurred which shed ad- 
ditional light on the dominant trend 
in world relationships, as well as on 


the immediate prospects and tasks 
in the struggle for peace. 

One of the first consequences of 
the promulgation of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine was the brazen interference 
of the American government in the 
internal affairs of Jordan, which 
severely undermined the security and 
national independence of that coun- 
try. 

About the same time there was 
the Conference of Prime Minister 
Macmillan and the President in 
Bermuda, at which agreement was 
reached to furnish the armed forces 
of Great Britain with U.S. atomic 
missiles. Subsequently there were the 
announcements by Gen. Norstad 
that the NATO council was step- 
ping up its atomic war preparations 
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and that US guided nuclear-missile 
task forces were to be stationed in 
West Germany. 

Shortly thereafter, Washington re- 
jected the appeal of the Japanese 
government for a cessation of the 
Nevada tests, and Congress ignored 
the proposal of the Supreme Soviet 
to establish an  inter-parliamentary 
committee to explore the ways and 
means to prohibit the testing, man- 
ufacture and use of nuclear weapons. 

Meanwhile the conference of the 
UN Disarmament Subcommittee 
commenced its important delibera- 
tions in London. While world opin- 
ion viewed this gathering with great 
hope and expectancy, and while it 
looked forward to certain initial, if 
limited, accords to facilitate disarma- 
ment — especially in view of the 
flexible proffers advanced by the 
USSR—Dulles, Radford and Strauss 
reiterated their skepticism concern- 
ing the value of any East-West ne- 
gotiations. They have sought and 
seek by procrastination and com- 
plicating conditions to thwart even 
the beginning towards effecting a 
partial disarmament agreement. And 
they declared, in a series of state- 
ments, (including Dulles’ speech of 
July 22nd) that the United States 
would continue its atomic arms 
build-up through NATO, SEATO, 
and other channels. 

In this connection, it was not ac- 
cidental that during Adenauer’s re- 
cent visit to Washington, he secured 
virtual veto power over a number of 
key propositions under negotiation 


in London, and that several weeks 
later the U.S. Command in South 
Korea abrogated the armistice truce 
and began to “modernize” its mili- 
tary capability there with atomic 
weapons. 

All these related facts underscore 
that the danger of war still exists and 
that world peace continues to be 
jeopardized by the imperialist policy 
of military and economic “aid” and 
expanded atomic war preparations, 
But recent events also make clear, 
despite the see-saw in developments, 
that the main trend in international 
relationships, continues in the direc- 
tion of lessening world tensions. 

The peace camp—buttressed and 
inspired by the initiatives and soli- 
darity of the USSR, China, and the 
other socialist countries, and en 
couraged by the peaceful collabora. 
tion of the major Bandung nations 
of Asia and Africa with the lands 
of socialism—is evermore creating 
a situation in which the imperialist 
war bloc is being compelled to accept 
or accommodate itself to some of the 
vital conditions of peaceful co- 
existence. 

During the brief period under re 
view, a period in which the move- 
ment to ban nuclear tests has as 
sumed colossal world-wide propor- 
tions, a number of positive and in- 
teracting developments took place: 

Great Britain, Japan and several 
other countries acted to nullify the 
US.-dictated ban on severely re 
stricted trade relations with China 
The fact that these steps took place 
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right on the heels of the moves by 
Washington and Wall Street to sup- 
plant Britain’s former exclusive pre- 
serves in the Mediterranean area is 
not exactly accidental. 

At the same time closer diplomatic, 
cultural and trade relations were 
consummated between several of the 
socialist lands and the Scandinavian 
countries, as well as with various 
Bandung nations. 

Also the British Labor Party, as 
well as the Japanese government and 
virtually all sectors of Japanese pub- 
lic opinion, came out in opposition 
to the H-bomb tests in the Christ- 
mas Islands and in Nevada. To- 
gether with the Vatican and the 


German Social Democrats, the 
Laborites urged an_ international 


agreement to suspend all nuclear 
weapons tests. 

The USSR, in line with the score 
f specific proposals which it has 
submitted to the UN over the past 
decade to outlaw nuclear weapons 
and warfare, advanced a series of 
new propositions at the London 
Conference for suspending atomic 
sts. These included provisions for 
monitoring facilities as previously 
proposed by the Western powers. 
India and Japan also proposed to 
the UN and to the Atomic Powers 
that they agree to a universal ban 
n A- and H-bomb tests. 

Following the rebuffs to the coun- 
tr-revolutionists and the imperialist 
adventures in Hungary, and to the 
Anglo-French-Israel aggressors in 
Egypt, the solidarity and voluntary 
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cooperation of the socialist countries 
have been strengthened, as have the 
relations of the socialist camp with 
India, Indonesia, Burma, Finland, 
and a number of other countries. 

The latest developments in the 
CPSU, in which Molotov, Kagano- 
vich, and Malenkov were removed 
from leading Party and Soviet posts, 
indicate that the unfolding of the 
historic decisions of the XXth Con- 
gress of the CPSU, which has already 
achieved great results in all spheres, 
foreign and domestic, will now pro- 
ceed at an even more rapid tempo. 
As a consequence, the struggle for 
the rectification of past mistakes and 
for reinforcing the unity and prog- 
ress of all the socialist countries will 
go forward apace. And with this, the 
fight for peaceful co-existence will 
be advanced. 

Furthermore, despite the machi- 
nations of the State Department, 
the government of Indonesia has 
weathered several reactionary mili- 
tary coups; Egypt, Syria, and Ghana 
have enhanced their national inde- 
pendence and sovereignty; and the 
national liberation movements in 
Algeria and Nigeria continue to 
develop. 

Within our country there has been 
not only a marked upsurge of a na- 
tionwide movement to ban H-bomb 
tests—inclusive of both popular and 
conservative forces—but also there 
has been increased support for at 
least a limited disarmament agree- 
ment at London. 

Because of the scope and power 
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anti-H-bomb sentiment, a 
of leading Democratic Party 
spokesmen, Senators Mansfield 
and Morse, have recently joined 
Adlai Stevenson in urging a suspen- 
sion of all atomic weapons tests. And 
some, like Senators Magnuson and 
Mansheld, have proposed a review 
and a revision of trade relations with 
China and the People’s Democracies 
in Eastern Europe. 

At same time, within the 
Eisenhower Administration — there 
have emerged divergent views re- 
yarding economic and trade policies 
with the East, as well as on the ap- 
proaches to the London conference. 
At this point it would be useful to 
pause a moment and touch on the 
nature and extent of these differ- 
ences. 

Periodically, during the 
months, the press has referred to the 
differences between Stassen and Dul- 
les, especially in respect to the Lon- 
don negotiations. While much of 
this is speculative, as well as planted, 
there is more than a germ of truth 
involved. 

Early in the London conference, 
Stassen expressed the view that it is 
possible to carry on practical nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union; that 
it is possible to effect a moratorium 
on nuclear tests, irrespective of the 
progress of talks on German reuni- 
fication; and that it is possible to 
reach a limited agreement on certain 
aspects of disarmament, prior to a 
major accord affecting all issues at 
stake. These views are at variance 
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with those brought forward by Dul. 
les. 

An explanation widely advanced 
for these differences is based on the 
conflicting interests of various finan- 
cial groups. It goes as follows: 

Stassen, and to some extent others, 
such as Humphrey and Herter, ar 
considered to be closely identified 
with the Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Boston circles of monopoly capital 
The main financial and industria 
interests of these groupings are pres 
ently centered in Canada, England, 
and France, although their intern: 
tional ties are by no means so lim 
ited. 

Dulles, Radford, Strauss and 
Knowland are among the chit! 
spokesmen for the oil interests, « 
cially Rockefeller, and for thos 
U.S. monopolies having decisive i 
vestments and cartel arrangement 
in West Germany. 

Both monopoly groups and the 
political representatives in the GO! 
as well as their counterparts in th 
Democratic Party, pursue simila 
imperialist objectives. However, th 
Rockefeller, Chase-Manhattan, 
tional Bank combine, by virtue 
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the USSR, China, and the People’s 
Democracies, as well as with Egypt, 
Syria and Indonesia. 

‘As for the chief Big Business in- 
terests for whom Stassen speaks, 
presently they have a more flexible 
policy in regard to some aspects of 
East-West negotiations and trade re- 
lations. And in this context they are 
somewhat more responsive to pro- 
peace pressures on the home-front. 
Whatever the exact alignments may 
prove to be, it is undoubtedly in 
some such division of interests that 
the answer is to be sought. 

Be this as it may, in respect to the 
present moment and the entire post- 
war period the following should be 
noted: Whenever Dulles, Radford 
and Co. have succeeded in pursuing 
their policies to the “brink,” when- 
ever world tensions have reached an 
explosive point, and whenever the 
counter moves and activity emanat- 
ing from the world peace camp have 
been brought actively into play and 
have exerted stronger pressures— 
then Washington usually is com- 
pelled to accept certain compromises, 
certain measures conducive to a re- 
laxation of world tensions. 

Yet, Washington, and _ especially 
the Pentagon and the leading Wall 
Street circles, are fearful of a major 
reduction in international tensions. 
For in such an eventuality they 
would lose their pretext for calling 
for a rising arms budget; they would 
lose their pretense for maintaining 
NATO and SEATO; and _ they 


would suffer even greater setbacks 


5 


as the self-anointed leader of the 
“free world.” 

Hence, every ume there is a seri- 
ous lessening in world tensions, or 
the promise of such a development, 
the most bellicose and expansionist 
circles of monopoly capital move 
heaven and earth—through such 
means, among others, as the UN 
subcommittee on Hungary—to try 
to create new tensions. 

Thus it is that powerful sections 
of monopoly supporting the Eisen- 
hower Administration, as well as 
leading spokesmen within the Ad- 
ministration itself, want the inter- 
national situation to remain aggra- 
vated, yet cannot allow it to become 
too tense. Thus it is that the Ad- 
ministration is frequently compelled 
to accept a temporary reduction in 
tensions, but balks at action to ef- 
fect a protracted period of agree- 
ment, and vacillates continuously 
between the alternatives of “getting 
tough” and negotiating partial peace- 
ful settlements. 

Obviously, to the extent which 
the peace movement in our country 
expands and registers its political 
influence, it will be possible to help 
alter this state of affairs—to help 
influence the course of our govern- 
ment in a way beneficial to the na- 
tional interest and the cause of world 
peace. And such a movement is now 
in the process of unfolding around 
the vital question of ending the tests 
and use of nuclear weapons. 

* * * 


Several months ago a marked 
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change took place in the country in 
respect to the average American’s 
attitude toward the danger of nu- 
clear testing and warfare. Indicative 
of this change was the fact that a 
Gallup poll released in mid-May re- 
vealed that 63% of all Americans 
favored a universal ban on H-bomb 
tests as against only 24% in October 
1950. 

What is it that explains this shift 
in public opinion, this nationwide, 
mass apprehension regarding the 
continuing, gigantic atomic arms 
experimentation and buildup? 

This is due in the first place to 
the growing popular concern over 
the damaging effects of peacetime 
radioactive fallout. Important in this 
connection are the recent disclosures 
by outstanding scientists that the 
hazards of radioactivity from weap- 
ons testing are particularly acute in 
the North Temperate Zone and are 
assuming ever more dangerous pro- 
portions, including the deadly rise 
in the concentration of strontium-9o 
in the soil and water supplies. 

This fact alone has aroused tens 
of millions of Americans. Many are 
beginning to share the view of the 
Japanese, the Indians, and others 
who not only are opposed to the 
catastrophe of a nuclear holocaust 
but who also see nuclear weapons 
testing a form of peacetime annihila- 
tion carried out against their will 
and without their sanction, pollut- 
ing the atmosphere within their 
borders in violation of their human 
and sovereign rights. 


This new public and social aware. 
ness of the clear and present danger 
presented by nuclear tests also has 
been intensified by the eloquent ap. 
peal of Dr. Schweitzer, by the plea 
of Pope Pius XII, as well as by the 
statements of many British and Ger- 
man scientists. It has been stimulated 
by the recent proposals of the USSR 
to suspend all tests for a 2-3 year 
period, and by its insistent offer to 
effect an international agreement to 
prohibit the manufacture, stockpil- 
ing and use of all nuclear weapons. 
The recent proposals of the gover. 
ments of India and Japan on this 
question likewise have had a salutary 
effect. 

There are, moreover, the effects of 
the recent announcements _ that 
Washington is expanding its nuclear 
weapons program; is sending a 
atomic missile task force to Taiwan, 
and intends to train a West German 
and other NATO guided missik 
task forces, and to provide them 
with nuclear weapons. All this ha 
heightened public apprehension over 
the continuation of nuclear weapon 
tests, as well as over the dangers 
inherent in the atomic arms race. 

Contrariwise, the recurrent charges 
of a Radford or a Knowland regaré- 
ing the alleged menace of Sovitt 
“aggression” are being further cor 
founded by the main course 
world events, and no longer evokt 
the fears and hysteria of forme 
years. Now, too, millions of Amer: 
cans, no less than the Russians and 
other peoples, want to break th 
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Anger for a beginning in this direction in 
> has the current London conference. 
it ap Hence it is no wonder that the 
plea f movement within the USA to end 
y the F the hell-bomb tests is beginning to 
|Get} mushroom, both at the grassroots 
ulated f and in higher echelons. 
USSR This spreading movement, which 
3 year § takes on diverse forms and methods 
fer tof of activity and embraces citizens and 
ent t0 § organizations from all walks of life, 
ockpil f already has become nationwide. 
-apons. § Prominant among its advocates and 
gover # jeaders are thousands of scientists, 
on this} churchmen, pacifists and leaders of 
salutary F women’s organizations, as well as 
many Negro, labor and farm repre- 
fects of F sentatives of both conservative and 
s that progressive persuasions. 
nucle “In this connection, special note 
ing 8 needs be taken of the crusading role 
Taiwat,§ of the scientific workers, the 
vermal ® Quakers, the Women’s International 
miss § League for Peace and Freedom, as 
le them well as of many Unitarians and 
this hs F Methodists. Other Protestants as 
10n OV well as various Rabbinical and cer- 
weapo"@ tain Catholic spokesmen have also 
dang icined in the battle to shackle the 
race. § Hbomb. Especially noteworthy was 
t charg the call, made July 1, by Dr. J. H. 
1 regaré Jackson, leader of the National 
f Soviet Baptist Convention, representing five 
ther COME million Negroes, for the banning of 
ourse B the testing of nuclear weapons and 
rer evoke for the holding of world-wide con- 
t forme ferences to assure the prevention of 
of AmeE world war. A number of public 
sians ane 


figures have added their pleas to 
this battle for human survival, such 
as Adlai Stevenson and Mrs. Roose- 
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velt, Senators Mansfield, Morse and 
Kennedy, and Gov. Freeman of 
Minnesota. 

While the anti-H-bomb move- 
ment is developing everywhere, the 
extent of the organized activity en- 
gendered is very uneven, and varies 
considerably from state to state. 

The most extensive mass activity 
generated up till now has been 
around the petitions circulated by 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittees and the WILPF, as well as 
the round-robin statement of the 
2000 scientists who responded to the 
plea initiated by Dr. Linus Pauling. 
It is conservatively estimated that in 
the last month or two nearly 500,000 
individuals have signed these or 
similar petitions, or have written in- 
dividual letters or postcards to the 
President. 

In addition, the advocates of a 
ban on nuclear tests have initiated a 
series of advertisements in the local 
press in such cities as Philadelphia 
and Detroit. They have obtained 
free time on local and state TV and 
radio networks, as in Minnesota. 
They have organized a number of 
conferences and institutes, such as 
those sponsored by the Quakers at 
Geneva, Wisconsin. They have in- 
troduced into several state and 
municipal legislative bodies—for ex- 
ample, in the state of Washington— 
resolutions memorializing the Presi- 
dent or Congress to take appropriate 
action to help effectuate a ban on 
nuclear testing. In a few areas, 
proposals have been made urging 
that City or State health and agricul- 
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ture departments take necessary 
measures to check the effects of ra- 
dioactive fallout. And here and there 
it is reported that broad committees 
of an all-inclusive nature are in the 
process ol being formed to help co- 
ordinate and expand anti-H-bomb 
activity on a sustained and expanded 
scale. 

It is significant that while a major- 
ity of the many individuals, com- 
mittees and organizations that have 
expressed themselves publicly call 
for an international treaty to effect 
the banning of all nuclear weapons 
tests, a number of influential _re- 
ligious and pacifist groups demand 
that the United States act unilateral- 
ly to suspend its tests program. They 
proceed from the premise that the 
U.S. was the first nation to manufac- 
ture and employ atomic weapons, 
and that our country should be the 
first to end or suspend its tests. 

Moreover, they claim that any na- 
tion which ceases and desists from 
nuclear weapons testing will auto- 
matically compel the other nuclear 
powers to take similar measures. In 
this connection it seems to me, while 
we Communists should resolutely 
encourage mass support for a uni- 
versal program to ban nuclear weap- 
ons and tests, we should likewise 
render support to the above pro- 
posal wherever it is sympathetically 
viewed in the mass organizations, 
as, for example, in the case of the 
resolution recently introduced into 
the House of Representatives by 
Congressman C. Porter. 
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Another feature of the widening 
movement to prohibit nuclear tests 
is the fact that more and more in- 
dividuals and organizations are link- 
ing this demand with an appeal to 
outlaw atomic warfare. And various 
proposals are being advanced by 
some, urging the consummation of 
an initial over-all disarmanent agree- 
ment, accompanied by recommenda- 
tions that the Big Powers or the UN 
outlaw the use and stockpiling of 
all nuclear and thermonuclear weap- 
ons, as well as prohibit their man- 
ufacture. 

Even though the movement in 
our country to quarantine H-bomb 
tests and warfare does not yet com- 
pare with the scope and vitality of 
comparable mass movements in 
Japan and India, or even in Great 
Britain, nonetheless it is a serious 
political force. For the dimensions 
and vigor exhibited by this all-n- 
clusive front for peace already have 
compelled the Administration to re 
treat and maneuver in respect to the 
propositions the Department of State 
originally submitted at the UN sub 
committee conference at London. In 
fact, the power of this movement 
has been a potent factor in helping 
keep the London conference alive, 
in facilitating a basis for continuing 
East-West disarmament negotiations 
despite Dulles, Radford, and Strauss, 
and, perhaps, for helping effect the 
beginnings of a limited agreement 

The sweep and potential of this 
movement has likewise impelled : 
sector of the Democratic high com- 
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mand, including Democratic 
whip in the Senate, to associate itself 
with Stevenson’s October position, 
and to begin to take a “second look” 
at some of the fundaments of our 
foreign policy as developed over the 
past Cold-War decade. 

Moreover, the emergence of the 
nationwide and general democratic 
character of the anti-H-bomb move- 
ment has made the struggle to ban 
nuclear tests and to end the use of 
nuclear weapons a central moral and 
political issue in national affairs. 
The struggle over this vital question 
undoubtedly will greatly influence 
the course of local and national polit- 
cs and realignments in 1958, and 
for many years to come. 

* * . 

To reinforce and help broaden 
the unfolding movement to end 
nuclear tests, and to prohibit the 
manufacture, accumulation and use 
f nuclear weapons, it is worthwhile 
to give greater consideration to such 
questions as the following: 

(1) More attention needs be given 
to the problem of how to unfold this 
activity locally and in the states. In 
this connection, some of the concrete 
measures and political proposals we 
submitted in June in our Letter to 
the President should be taken up 


energetically and should be supple- 
mented by additional local demands. 
There are needed local and state 
research, health and safety programs 
cope with the menacing questions 
t radioactivity, as well as resolu- 
tions in city councils and state leg- 
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islatures requesting the President 
and the Congress to effect a mora- 
torilum on tests and to join in an 
international compact to abolish 
nuclear weapons and warfare. And 
it is necessary to secure wider ex- 
pressions of public opinion, insisting 
that a serious start be made toward 
effectuating a disarmament program 
now at London, in the sphere of 
both nuclear and conventional weap- 
ons. 

(2) While women, especially 
mothers, are very much in the fore- 
front of the anti-H-bomb activity, 
the largest women’s organizations, 
local and national, are not yet suf- 
ficiently mobilized. The influential 
position of the WILPF, and the 
stand taken by the recent national 
Congress of the PTA, show what 
a tremendous role the women of our 
country and their mass organiza- 
tions—inclusive of women’s civic 
clubs, fraternal, church, and trade- 
union groups and auxiliaries—can 
play in this crucial struggle. 

(3) Likewise far too little atten- 
tion is being given to involving the 
main mass organizations of the Ne- 
gro people, who have a most direct 
stake in outlawing nuclear warfare 
and who are exceptionally responsive 
to the anti H-bomb appeals of the 
leaders of the Indian, 
and Japanese people. 

(4) Insofar as organized labor is 
concerned, the top officialdom of the 
AFL-CIO, as well as most of its 
organizations, has disinclined 
to exert the necessary leadership— 


Indonesian, 


been 
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with Meany, Lovestone, and Co. 
doing all in their power to enlist la- 
bor for the Dulles-Strauss-Radford 
position. 

However, during the past few 
weeks a certain change has begun 
to take place. Reuther, Carey, Beirne, 
Gorman, and Rosenblum have as- 
sociated themselves with a broad 
movement petitioning the President 
to initiate a ban on all nuclear tests 
and warning that an atomic war 
could only have catastrophic results 
for our country and all mankind. 
This is a promising development 
which, if popularized and carried 
into the shops and local unions, 
could help enlist the active support 
of millions of trade unionists. 

To the extent that the most con- 
sistent labor advocates of peace com- 
bine their efforts to ban nuclear 
weapons tests and warfare with the 
struggle for reducing the arms budg- 
et and taxes, with the mobilization 
for a new round of wage increases 
and for the 30-hour week, and with 
advancing a program to cope with 
the economic effects of disarmament 
on sections of the working class— 
to that extent bigger sections of or- 
ganized labor will commence to 
swing into action and make their 
influence felt more effectively, na- 
tionally, on the H-bomb issue. 

(5) Another aspect of the anti- 
H-bomb crusade that needs to be ex- 
plored is how to link, more con- 
cretely, the mass movement to halt 
nuclear tests with the demand to 
outlaw the use of all atomic and 





thermonuclear weapons. 

Thus far our government hg 
steadfastly rejected all proposak 
whether from the USSR, India, o& 
elsewhere, to conclude an interna. 
tional treaty pledging the renunciz 
tion of the use of nuclear weapon; 

Washington hedges and procrast. 
nates while reorganizing the military 
forces of the U.S. on the basis o 
nuclear weapons and strategy. And 
it counters proposals for such re 
nunciation with irrelevant and & 
laying propositions for complicated 
and fantastic inspection and contrd 
systems, and with other impossibk 
conditions whose fulfilment are con 
tingent on the reunification of Ger. 
many on Adenauer’s terms, that is 
as an integral part of NATO an 
armed with the most modern, is, 
nuclear, weapons. 

In this connection, and in order t 
help cut through the gordian kno 
it is advisable to popularize th 
covenant reached in the Hague i 
June, 1925, in which all the signaw 
ries pledged themselves to renount 
the use of gaseous and bacteriologic: 
warfare. 

The fact is that while the Sovit 
Union signed this accord and tk 
U.S. Senate never ratified this treat 
it was generally adhered to and & 
forced, even during World War ! 
and with no inspection or cont 
station or team. Among the reasoti 
for this, an important one was thé 
the moral and political climate wa 
such that no state dared try to obtai 
a momentary military advantage } 
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unleashing these cannibalistic weap- 
ons, fearing mass revulsion and 
political retaliation by most of hu- 
manity. 

Here is the text of this brief ac- 
cord: 


The undersigned plenipotentiaries in 
the name of their respective Govern- 
ments: 

Whereas the use in war of asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous or other gases, and of 
all analogous liquids, materials or de- 
vices, has been justly condemned by the 
general opinion of the civilized world; 
and 

Whereas the prohibition of such use 
has been declared in Treaties to which 
the majority of Powers of the world are 
Parties; and 

To the end that this prohibition shall 
be universally accepted as a part of In- 
ternational Law, binding alike the 
conscience and the practice of nations: 

DECLARE: 

That the High Contracting Parties, 
so far as they are not already Parties to 
Treaties prohibiting such use, accept 
this prohibition, agree to extend this 
prohibition to the use of bacteriological 
methods of warfare and agree to be 
bound as between themselves according 
to the terms of this declaration. 


One thing is clear: If the double- 
edged nature of these deadly weap- 
ons, the respective military potentials 
and the world climate of the post- 
war World War I period sufficed to 
honor the enforcement of this treaty, 
which was devoid of any inspection 
or control system then the consum- 
mation of a similar treaty pledging 
all nations to ban the use of nuclear 
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weapons in the event of war would, 
under present international relation- 
ships, virtually ensure its universal 
enforcement. 

* * «* 

Further, a major sustained ideolo- 
gical offensive needs to be mounted 
to expose the sinister aims of the 
advocates of the so-called “clean” 
bombs—whose objective is to ra- 
tionalize and legitimatize the con- 
tinued testing of “improved” but no 
less deadly nuclear weapons. 

Apropos of this, it is well to bear 
in mind the pointed remarks of 
Francis Perrin, the High Commis- 
sioner of Atomic Energy of France, 
who commented on July 1ogth re- 
garding President Eisenhower’s 
press statement on a minimum-fall- 
out H-bomb. According to the New 
York Post of July 20th, Perrin de- 
clared: 


American statesmen have spoken of 
the possibility of developing “clean” 
thermonuclear bombs of high explosive 
power but without wide scattering of 
fatal radioactive dust. 

The choice of the adjective “clean” 
to describe these arms, which remain 
arms for mass destruction and for mas- 
sacring civilian populations on a grand 
scale, is shocking and its official use is 
disturbing, for it seems aimed at di- 
minishing the justified anguish of peo- 
ples facing atomic war. 

One must not believe that the man- 
ufacture of “clean” bombs would sen- 
sibly diminish the horror of an atomic 
war or the scope of the catastrophe 
which would result for humanity and 
especially for our country. .. . 
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It is also imperative to refute the 
contentions of Dulles and Radford 
that nuclear interconti- 
nental missiles, etc., are a “deter- 
rent” to aggression. As history dem- 
onstrates, the so-called “deterrents” 
of new and more destructive weap- 
ons have always proved to be an 
illusion, as well as an implement of 
the vested exploiting interests for 
waging an “advantageous” war of 
surprise, aggression and conquest. 

It is necessary to explain again 
and again that under contemporary 
conditions the only real “deterrent” 
to war is peaceful co-existence and 
policies designed to realize this. And 
here it is essential to emphasize that 
despite the bellicose and avaricious 
wishes and intent of the Rockefel- 
lers, duPonts and Dulleses the course 
of world relationships favors and 
promotes the trend towards increased 
trade, cultural relations, amity and 
co-existence among ail nations. 

This is the big, the cardinal lesson 
of the period since 1945. This is the 
consequence of the development of 
socialism as a world system, the con- 
tinuing disintegration of the old 
colonial empires, and the emergence 
of the leading Bandung nations in 
Asia and Africa as a new and 
mighty force for national liberation 


W eapons, 


and peace. 

As for Radford’s renewed and 
malicious assertion that “we can’t 
trust the Russians,” suffice it to say 
that the American people can’t trust 
the Radfords, nor the Adenauers, 


Kai-sheks and_ the 


the Chiang 


Syngman Rhees to whom the Ad- 
miral seems willing to entrust the 
H-bomb and the fate of our national 
security. 

* * * 

In the struggle to straitjacket the 
H-bomb and outlaw atomic warfare. 
many of the Left, and not least we 
Communists, played and are playing 
a modest, though an active and con- 
structive role. And, despite the 
weaknesses and unevenness of our 
activity, the efforts and contributions 
of our Party nationally, and in a 
number of states and communities 
have been quite effective. This is 
true in Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Detroit, in Minnesota, Southern 
California and New Jersey, and in 
certain other areas. This is also true 
of the positive and crusading role 
performed by the Daily Worker and 
the Worker. 

Yet, after all is said and done, the 
fact is that our activity and that of 
most other organizations, is far too 
limited and has only begun to scratch 
the surface. Thus far there is too 
little appreciation that the struggle 
to ban the tests, and eventually the 
use of nuclear weapons, is not a 
transitory campaign. Resolute, pro- 
tracted and long-range plans and 
political mass activity are required 
in order to achieve success, irrespec- 
tive of the ebb and flow of the nego- 
tiations in London. 

Insofar as the Left and progressive 
forces are concerned, especially in 
regard to the activity of our Party, 
everything should be done—in a 
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careful and responsible manner—to 
multiply the scope and effectiveness 
of the contributions of our mem- 
bers and friends in mass organiza- 
tions in support of the petitions cur- 
rently being circulated by the 
Quakers and the WILPF. 

In addition, we should give further 
consideration as to how to help ex- 
tend and multiply all united front 
and H-bomb activities. And we 
should give systematic attention to 
helping stimulate the demand that 
our country subscribe to a universal 
pledge renouncing the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

Moreover, we should _ boldly 
espouse the desirability and feasibil- 
ity of the public ow nership and oper- 
ation of all nuclear research, pro- 
duction and facilities. Recognizing, 
under present conditions, that such 
government ownership and opera- 
tion is not the equivalent of social- 
ization and will not “take the profits 
out of war,” nor ensure that atomic 
energy development necessarily will 
be used primarily for peaceful pur- 
suits—we do understand that such 
a demand and move would fa- 
cilitate curbing the monopolies. It 
could help weaken the power of 
duPont, Union Carbide, Westing- 
house, and Bell Laboratories, and 
others over the control of nuclear 
energy development. And it could 
enhance the degree and effectiveness 
of public influence in this critical 


field in the sphere of the peaceful 
application of atomic energy, as 
well as in the direction of 
shape fsa policy. 

At the same time, it is incumbent 
on us Communists to widely explain 
that only under a socialist system of 
society—in which the common folk 
of America, led by labor, will fully 
shape their destiny and run_ the 
country—will it be possible for the 
American people to obtain the full 
fruits of nuclear energy research and 
development for the general welfare, 
for exclusively peaceful purposes and 
the public interest. 

But right now, and for the imme- 
diate period ahead, it is imperative 
that mass attention and activity be 
centered on the pressing 
banning all nuclear tests—and with 
out any strings attached. 

This burning issue has captured 
the imagination and heart of the 
great majority of the American peo 
ple. It is a limited, yet a most urgent 
objective in itself. 

And the struggle to realize this 
demand can _ appreciably 
the over-all movement for ending 
the atomic arms race, for promoting 
universal disarmament and peaceful 
co-existence. 


helping 


issue Oj} 


ad\ ance 


Likewise it can greatly 
enhance the popular trend toward 
a new political alignment, toward 
an anti-monopoly coalition—a labor 


farmer-Negro peoples democratic 


alliance. 
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and Perspectives |. 
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By BOB THOMPSON frou 
I ar 
living 
roll-be 
Bob Thompson, formerly Chairman of the New York State Communist a 
Party, and presently a member of the National Committee of the Party, wee 
was recently released from imprisonment, on a contempt of court convic- web 
tion, by the U.S. Supreme Court. He is presently on bail, awaiting a re-trial arwat 
before the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. Bob served a three-year Smith-Act eaterp 
sentence, and then, as a political refugee, was sentenced to another three- more | 
years for contempt. Nov 
Bob Thompson, a veteran of the Lincoln Brigade in the Spanish Civil is a 
War, was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary atmosr 
heroism under fire in World War Il. The harassment of himself and of his frankly 
family, during the heyday of McCarthyism, was especially brutal and very vou lo 
nearly took Bob’s life. Now free—if still on bail—and back in the Party's thet ii 
struggle, Bob’s indomitable will symbolizes the indestructibility of the idea onl : 
of Socialism and of the Communist Party. x 
We bring to our readers, below, the first extended public remarks by Bob ~ ha 
Thompson since his release. These were made to an audience of nearly two = % 
thousand people gathered at Carnegie Hall, in New York City on July 24, ‘olding 
to pay tribute to him and others recently freed.—Ed. ur cou 
certain 
convic 
You KNOW PRISON LIFE develops its tered about federal prisons these past se 
own special vocabulary. Everything several years. I have only one sharp 
that exists outside the 30 ft. high regret—that Henry Winston, Gil [wai 
walls, without any distinctions or Green and Irving Potash are not 9°“? 4 
gradations, is the free world. Let me with us here tonight. 1 know that sly 
just this once be very loose in my _ each of you shares my determination wcialist. 
vocabulary and say that it is good to that this shall be changed. a I 
be back in this free world—good to se amoeph 
be back amongst you, my very dear There are many fresh breezes in JS @" 
friends and comrades. our land. I thought the one that rset 
It is an especially warm and nice blew in from Chicago this past “ - 
thing to be able to greet many of weekend—I am referring to the J _ 
my old friends who have been scat- stories in the press about the won- To ry 
consid 
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derful independence and spirit of 
those young people who are putting 
over the World Youth Festival there 
—is typical of these new and better- 
for-our-country winds. 

| am sure that you who have been 
jiving in this fresh atmosphere of a 
rl-back of the cold-war hysteria, 
have learned much these past few 
years. You have been grappling with 
new problems—trying to find a way 
forward in new situations and no 
enterprise. could be more rich and 
more rewarding than that. 

Now, as all of you know, prison 
is a poor place to absorb fresh 
umosphere. I tell all of you quite 
frankly, I haven’t been out among 
you long enough to absorb much 
that is fresh in the atmosphere, 
much that is new in the problems 
you have been grappling with, much 
that is new in the perspective un- 
folding before the working class of 
ut country. But of course I do have 
certain views—certain deeply held 
wnvictions. I want to speak briefly 
{some of these to you here tonight. 
I want to speak to you of them 
il an atmosphere which it seems to 
ne is developing among Left and 
wcialist-minded people—an atmos- 
te I consider most heipful—an 
mosphere in which ideas and pol- 
cits can be debated sharply on their 
merits with a minimum of frozen 
ititudes and an absence of venom 
ad rancor. 

To my many friends—and though 
lconsider them deeply mistaken I 
ll regard them as friends—who 


have dropped away from the Com- 
munist Party in this last period, I 
especially ask that you help in cul- 
tivating this atmosphere permitting 
of friendly debate and discussion. 

In the days since coming out of 
prison, I have been greatly inspired 
by many things, and deeply disturbed 
by a number of other things. 

It is of course inspiring to emerge 
from prison at a time when our 
country is emerging out of, not en- 
tering into, a decade of rampant 
cold war hysteria and severe political 
repression. 


A country in which the working 
class is emerging out of this period, 
not as a defeated class, but on the 
contrary, as a class which has become 
organizationally more united, and 
in this respect, more powerful. 

A country in which there is boil- 
ing up such a powerful Negro peo- 
ple’s movement with such strong 
allies in the ranks of labor and else- 
where that for the first time since 
the Reconstruction days, the demo- 
cratic transformation of the South 
is being placed on the order of the 
day. 

A country which still has a Com- 
munist Party, true, a party that has 
been knocked, buffetted and torn, 
but a party nevertheless which at its 
16th National Convention retained 
the potential of yet playing on the 
American scene an important and 
indispensible role. 

But it is deeply disturbing in this 
favorable and in many respects, in- 
spiring situation, to find many of 
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my friends carrying about with them 
the longest and most doleful coun- 
tenances that have ever graced the 


sidewalks of New York. More 
disturbing than the countenances 
however, are some of their ideas. 


Now these ideas I am referring to 
certainly deserve a place in a tree- 
ranging discussion and debate on 
questions ot ideology and theory 
that must arise in the ranks of the 
Communist Party—and elsewhere 
among Left and __ socialist-minded 
forces—for they deal with matters 
of genuine concern to the working 
class and are vital to its future. 
No one need fear such a 
ranging, freely held discussion and 
debate on problems of working-class 
theory. Such a debate can powerful- 
ly aid in routing the dangers of 
stagnation and isolation. What does 
need to be feared is any avoidance 
of open discussion and debate of 
such problems. What does need to 
be feared is the creating of a climate 
or outside of our Party which 
and debate 


free- 


inside 
makes such discussion 


difficult or impossible. 


* 


Now I want to discuss with you 
some of these ideas affecting theory 
and ideology which disturb me. 

If in so doing, 1 sound to some 
of you a bit like Rip Van Winkle 
walking out into a changed world 

[I can only ask that you not get too 
excited or disturbed by it—I know 
in this situation of no way of avoid- 
ing an element of this. 

The first and foremost of these 
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disturbing ideas that I have in mind 
has to do with this talk about how 
there is only a past and there is no 
future for the Communist Party 
and the science of Marxism-Lenin. 
ism. I have in mind this idea whic! 
says that that which is new in the 
present situation is that the trad 
union movement of this country has 
become quite capable of developing 
its own original socialist conscious 
ness and theory and that therefore 
body of science such as Marxism 
Leninism is no longer needed. At 
if Marxism-Leninism j 
no longer needed the Communis 
Party is no longer needed. This i 
the idea that out of the experiences 
of the trade union movement, out 
of its economic and political strug 
gles there will arise spontaneous) 
a new socialist theory and science. 

Now a great many things, muc 
that is good, arise out of the 
unions in their strug 
gles both economic 


of course, 


expe 
ences of the 
and __ politic 
The one thing that by its very nature 
cannot arise out of this experien 


is a scientific socialist ideology an 
theory. Of and by itself, the track 
union movement on the basis of it 
struggles and experiences can giv 
to the working class the theory an 
practice of Gomperism, or the the 
ory and practice of John L Lewis 
or the theory and 
George Meany, or the theory an 
practice of Walter Reuther or ever 
a far more far sighted and militant 
trade union theory and_ practic 
But this experience cannot give ! 


practic e ol 
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the working class in 10 years or ten 
thousand years a socialist conscious- 
ness or a body of scientific principles 
with which it can transform both 
itself and society. 

The ideology and principles of 
«ientific socialism must be imparted 
to the labor movement, must be 
fused with the experiences arising 
out of the economic and _ political 
struggles of the unions, must serve 
to give a consciousness and direction 
to these struggles that they are 
nherently incapable of developing 
spontaneously. This is the role of 
the Communist Party with _ its 
Marxist-Leninist science and _ ideol- 
gy. This is why a party such as the 
Communist Party has a historic, not 
| transient place in the ranks of 
¢ working class. This is why there 
snot only a past, but also a future. 
This is why the Communist Party 
must not only be retained—it must 
built. 

[am referring to another idea. I 
m referring to the idea that recog- 
nizes the need for imparting to the 
working class a body of scientific 
socialist thought, but which then 
goes on to say that this body of sci- 
tific thought must be something 
ther than Marxism-Leninism. This 
lea usually comes in a package 


1a few other ideas. Very popular 
1 this package is a thought which 
rts from a correct premise. This 
remise is that the world develops, 
in the course of this develop 


ncepts be- 


scientific 


rtain scientific c 


obsolete, that new 


concepts arise to take their place. 
From this the 
thought then proceeds to take off 
into the wild blue yonder. It goes 
off like this: You know, Newton 
had a concept of gravitation that 
replaced older concepts; then Ein 
stein came along with new concepts 
that replaced those of Newton. 
Therefore, because all phenomena in 
the world are subject to the same 
general laws, something must now 
come along to replace Marxism 
Leninism. 

Well, this neat little formula ove: 
looks a mighty big fact. That 1 
that when you speak of the scien 
of Marxism-Leninism you are not 
speaking of this or that isolated con 
cept of social or natural phenomen 
You are speaking of a concept of the 
world, its history, its motive forces, 
and its direction of development as 
seen from the standpoint of the im 
mediate and _ historical 
the working class. 

Now of course, specific concepts 
within the great body of Marxist 
Leninist thought do become 
moded. This is particularly true 


, 
a epoch of great changes such as this 


correct premise, 


interests ol 


out 


Being human, each of us, and every 


Communist Party has a tendency t 


hang on to these outmoded concepts 
A struggle has to be carried 
; en “7 oe 
ainst such tendencies, and that 


“sae 
exactly the kind of struggle that 


being mounted today by Marxi 
evervwhere. This is a strt 

e the great creative scien 
Marxism-Leninism full 
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the sweeping changes that have 
taken place in the world and in each 
individual country. This is the prob- 
lem we American Marxists confront. 
It is a task that involves boldly 
analyzing the many _ important 
changes that have occurred since 
and largely as a result of the great 
struggles of the 20's, 30’s and 40’s. 
It involves the aggressive and con- 
fident seeking out of the new ways 
in which, in these changed times, the 
Communist Party can play—in the 
the historic sense—its vanguard role 
under new and changing conditions. 
But the very thing it does not in- 
volve is the abandonment of the 
most dynamic instrument of change 
the world has ever known—the 
creative science of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

There is no body of scientific 
thought in the world so alien to out- 
moded concepts, so dynamic and 
creative as is Marxism-Leninism and 
to depart from it under the name of 
need for change and adaptation to 
new conditions is a theoretical ab- 
surdity of the first order. I am refer- 
ring to certain ideas with respect 
to the use of that important weapon 
of Marxist-Leninist theory—criticism 
and self criticism. I have great con- 
fidence in the capacity of the Com- 
munist Party. Why I even think we 
will learn in time to use the power- 
ful weapon of criticism and self 
criticism as Marxists should in a 
party, the members of which share 
in common a devotion to the work- 
ing class. Now the reason I haven’t 
already launched into a lot of critic- 


ism and self-criticism is not that | 
am not an authority on mistakes, 
Lord knows, I have made enough 
of them to be an authority. 

The reason is simple—that I am 
inhibited. You see, many years ago, 
when I was organizing in the log. 
ging camps, and for the IFM in the 
railroad shops, I made a number of 
mistakes. This was long before | 
joined the Communist Party and 
I'll be darned if I have yet figured 
out a way to blame the party or 
Marxism-Leninism for them. But 
the problem is bigger than this. | 
haven’t even figured out a way I can 
blame the party and Marxism-Le- 
ninism for some of the serious weak: 
nesses and mistakes in my work 
while I was chairman of the part 
in New York. As a result, I have 
been forced to the conclusion that 
by and large these weaknesses and 
mistakes were not a product of any 
built-in deficiency of the party or 
Marxism-Leninism but that they 
were more a product of certain 
deficiencies of Bob Thompson. But 
let me tell you, I don’t feel too badly 
about this. Any individual, or for 
that matter if need be an entire lead: 
ership in our party, can be criticized 
right out of leadership, and if the 
criticism is sound and constructive 
and we all learn from it, our party 
and the working class will be 
strengthened, not weakened. 

The reason for this is that critic 
ism and self-criticism is in the firs 
place a weapon to correct people; 
in particular it is a weapon to cor 
rect and if need be to replace leaders. 
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The purpose of this weapon is to 
enhance and strengthen the prestige 
and role of the Communist Party, 
to strengthen and enhance the in- 
fuence of scientific socialism. No 
me need fear such a weapon. But 
what then is one to say when critic- 
im and so-called self-criticism be- 
comes something that degrades and 
drags in the mud the historic role 
f the Communist Party—when it 
becomes something that sullies and 
estroys confidence in the science of 
the class, Marxism-Leninism. What 
cn one say? Well, I say it is an 
ignoble, a shameful, warped and 
listorted thing, a monstrosity. 

I am referring to certain ideas 
vith respect to the relationship be- 
tween the working class of our coun- 
ty, in particular its socialist-minded 
sectors, and the rising tide of social- 
im on the world scene. 

For one dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of socialism in his own land, 
tis especially gratifying to come out 
{prison at a time when—under the 
ladership of Communist parties, 
wided by Marxism-Leninism—so- 
‘alism on the world scene is in a 
phase of bouyant advance. 

Now it may well be true and it 
nobably is that not many people in 
{merica today are discussing this 
ther remarkable question of 
‘hether or not their grandchildren 
‘ould choose socialism. This is real- 
y not very important. What is im- 
ortant is something else. What is 
mportant is that the vitally alive 
0,000,000 strong system of socialist 


lands is having an impact here and 
now on the way of life in our coun- 
try, that it is changing the complex- 
ion of major problems faced by our 
people in their daily lives. 

More schools, more teachers, bet- 
ter courses in the sciences higher 
school budgets—the chief criteria 
and a major goad to progress on such 
matters has already become the com- 
petitive role of the blossoming edu- 
cational system of the USSR. Isn’t 
this a powerful aid to the struggle 
of the American people, of Ameri- 
can labor, for better educational sys- 
tems in our land? 

Integration and the busting up of 
the Jim Crow system in the South! 
Will it take a few years or a few 
decades? Read that section of the 
southern press that favors giving 
ground to the rising power of the 
Negro people and their allies. How 
do they justify their changing posi- 
tion? They say we have got to 
change our beloved “South of the 
Mason-Dixon line” way of life, or 
lose to Communism two-thirds of 
mankind which is of colored races. 
Isn’t this a powerful assist to the 
mighty movement getting strength 
in our country to effect the demo- 
cratic transformation of the South? 

Atomic energy for the production 
of electric power and the good and 
useful things of life—the monopolies 
say “no,” and if they ran this world 
they would make this NO stick. If 
they had their way, there is not a 
man, woman or child, the length and 
breadth of this land who would ever 








to 


taste in his lifetime the fruits of 
this historic advance of man in the 
conquering of his environment. 
Well, the monopolies ceased to run 
this world on November 7, 1917. 
The USSR is using atomic energy 
tor the production of the good things 
of life and the people of other so- 
cialist lands are or will be building 
atomic power stations. Capitalism 
can’t let socialism have a monopoly 
of the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful productive purposes. It is 
this, the existence of a system of so 
cialist states, that is opening up the 
real possibility in our country for 
viving a new direction to this new 
and most vital element in our coun- 
try—a direction which will enable 
the people to profit from it. Isn’t 
this a powerful assist to the gather- 
ing forces of a powerful anti-mon- 
opoly coalition in our country? 
You know the imperialists here in 
the United States are a funny lot. 
They open up a big factional strug- 
gle among themselves—drive the 
isolationists in their own ranks into 
hiding—and then raise a big hue 
and cry that the American labor 
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movement, even its socialist sectors, 
should isolate itself from its most 
natural and powerful friend, the 
great systcm ol socialist states aris 
ing in the world. Well, no one can 
do the impossible. The si clalist 
minded sectors of the Americar 
working class live on the planet in 
which the rising tide of socialism 


le is occurring, and the 


a world sca 
are themselves a part of this tid 
It is this fact which gives them the 
right to speak out freely and clearl 
when need arises against negatiy 
developments anywhere in the s 
cialist world—as for example, in t! 
case of the important violations 
socialist democracy, or mistakes 

the handling of the Jewish minorit 
problem in the Soviet Union or els 
where. But it also means, and this i 
the most important thing, that the 
can well afford to take deep prid 
in the fact that it is this rising pow 
of socialism on a world scale whi 


is largely responsible for the ney 
horizons and possibilities for soci 
gains and progress which are 
folding for the working peopl 


our countrys 








In our October issue will appear the best theoretical analysis i } 
been able to find of the problems 0 be solved under the neu 
economic councils of the U.S.S.R. This is the article by L. [tin 
Kamenitzer entitled “New Forts of Industrial Management,” 
in the Russian-language magazine, Problems of Economics, Nov. 5, 1957 

















An Agricultural Policy for the United States 


By NATIONAL COMMITTEE, CPUSA 





At the 16th National Convention of the Communist Party, a Resolution 
on farm policy was referred for final consideration and approval by the 
incoming National Committee. That Committee adopted, by referendum 


vole 


te, on June 20, 1957, the Resolution published in the following pages. It 


is introduced by Carl Ross of Minnesota, a member of the National Com- 
mittee and its Secretary for Farm Affairs —Ed. 


INTRODUCTION 


This Resolution on agricultural pol- 
cy is very timely. The chronic crisis of 
iam economy continues and with it 
the crisis of farm policy also grows. 
\doption of this Resolution should 
enable U.S. Marxists to enter effectively 
into the arena of debate and contro- 
versy over farm policy that is raging 
with such intensity. 

Perhaps never before were so many 
books, surveys, studies and policy de- 
larations being offered on farm policy. 
Some are thoughtful and probing, de- 
erving of serious treatment. But none 
of the projected alternatives offers a 
quick solution or for that matter even 
dequately diagnoses the disease affllict- 
ng agriculture. 

Here is indeed an open invitation 
t Marxists to plunge into the crisis 
t poli y and void of solutions. But it 

uld behoove the Communists to 
th modesty inasmuch as they 
have not in recent years entered actively 
to this debate. Good scholarship and 
tual analysis are necessary. Nothing 
fatal as doctrinnaire 
aswers rooted in fixed dogma in cop- 
ig with the great complexity and 
unique character of agriculture in the 
United States. 


ove Wi 


ould be so 


The Resolution proposes a point of 
departure and urges that serious study 
and discussion be initiated. It indicates 
an approach that advances beyond the 
1955 program on the farm crisis pre- 
pared by the National Farm Commis- 
sion.* 

That program had the virtue of 
identifying the Communists with a 
series of practical and immediate de- 
mands of the type generally advocated 
by the more progressive farm organiza- 
tions to meet the Eisenhower-Benson 
offensive against the small farmers. It, 
therefore, helped to break down sec- 
tarianism and the isolation of Commu- 
nists from the main stream of the farm 
movement. 

This Resolution goes beyond an 
analysis of administration policy, such 
as all or most of the more progressive 
farm groups make, and begins to probe 
into the root causes of the problems of 
agriculture. 

Unlike either the monopolists and 
their spokesmen or the “liberals,” most 
of whom attribute the farm crisis to a 
temporary “imbalance” of the economy 
or the farm market, the Marxists see 
the present situation as an outgrowth 





*This was published under the title The Farm 
crisis by the New Century Publishers, N. Y., 
Ed 


1955; 


and is available at 10c a copy.- 
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of the very nature of the development 
of capitalism in agriculture and of 
highly aggressive efforts by monopoly 
to establish its complete domination 
over the agricultural economy from 
seeding to marketing. 

The Marxists recognize a long-range 
trend in agriculture, inevitably to force 
the small and even moderately success- 
ful medium-sized family farm operator 
off the land. They propose to resist this 
trend and its effects, however, doing so 
in alliance with all non-monopoly sec- 
tions of the agricultural population and 
labor. 

Development of this more basic 
analysis ought to deliver a decisive 
blow to isolation and _ sectarianism 
within the Party. This will enable Com- 
munists more closely to identify them- 
selves with the current battles of the 
farm movement while still emphasiz- 
ing their own and unique identity as 
opponents of capitalist society in gen- 
eral and proponents of Socialism. 

Marxist analysis can be a tool for 
shaping a broad mass struggle for a 
farm policy to extricate farmers from 
their present dilemma. It puts Commu- 
nists out in front as defenders of the 
traditional “family farm”—a startling 
fact to those who have misrepresented 
the Communists as desiring to deprive 
farmers of their land. 

At the same time, this approach 
projects Socialism to farmers as a re- 
sponse to American problems and con- 
ditions, an outgrowth of the problems 
of capitalism in agriculture, not as an 
alien “importation.” 

Actually the roots of socialist radical 
ism are deep in the American country- 
side and socialist trends have in the 
past flourished among farmers during 
periods of agrarian revolt. It will al- 
most certainly be so in this prolonged 
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period of “farm revolt” that is now 
unfolding. And it will be incumbent 
upon the advocates of Socialism, and 
especially upon the Communist Party, 
to offer serious Marxist and working- 
class léadership both to the growing 
farm movement and the socialist sector 
within it. 


THE RESOLUTION 


A serious Party weakness for many 
years has been neglect of the farm 
question. Discussion and understand- 
ing of farm work must become the 
property of our entire movement 
and not just the farm members. 

Basic research is needed on such 
questions as economic conditions and 
class divisions among farmers. We 
should examine more fully our ex- 
perience and tactics in building 
farmer-labor unity, the role and 
present development of cooperatives, 
a farm program for our Party, and 
what changes socialism would bring 
to American farmers. We should 
study the growing class of semi 
proletarians who work in industry 
while also operating part-time farms. 
This group is an important bridge 
between the working class and 
farmers. 

We should not 
about an agricultural 
examine its specific 
should examine the situation in each 
region of the country and problems 
arising in the production of various 
crops. 

Generally, for a period of ten years 
beginning in the early 1940’s, agricul- 
ture recovered from the deep crisis 
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of the 1930's, reaching its highest 
point in production and per capita 
farm income in 1947. Since 1951, 
however, we have witnessed a period 
f economic recession in agriculture. 
The first major reason for this 
kteriorating situation was the de- 
velopment of relative overproduc- 
tion of many farm commodities with 
consequent drastic price declines, 
which reflect both the influence of 
‘werproduction” and monopoly 
orice-rigging. Thus farm income fell 
irastically and many small farmers 
faced real difficulties. 

It is estimated that by mid-1955 
the average per capita income of the 
frm population from all sources 
fam and non-farm) was about 
$135.00 lower than in 1951. Whether 
is year will be better or worse de- 
ends on many factors, including the 
bility to mechanize and increase 
teage, types of crop, and weather. 
Drought may prove disastrous in 
many areas. 

Increased mechanization of farm- 
ig and rising costs have accentuated 
ad accelerated the trend to large- 
«ile agriculture. Capital require- 
ments have ballooned upward. As a 
nsequence, the small farmer is 
‘ing rapidly eliminated, and large- 
ale agriculture grows by leaps and 
wounds. This trend exists apart from 
‘teups and downs in farm prices and 
te ups and downs of the economic 
ture generally. The larger and 
richer farmers and corporation farms 
re able to withstand the fluctuation 
amarket prices and generally con- 


tinue to prosper and increase their 
holdings while the small farmers and 
sections of the middle-income farm- 
ers, who lack sufficient capital to 
meet the technological developments, 
are being driven off the land. 

This trend in agriculture is con- 
sciously promoted by government 
policies favoring the big farmers, 
corporation farms and trusts. Gov- 
ernment policies speed up the elimi- 
nation of the small and marginal 
farm operator. Only mass struggles 
have won concessions for the family- 
size farmers. The reactionary GOP 
and Dixiecrat coalition resorts to 
skillful maneuvering when necessary 
to slow the rise of the “farm revolt.” 

However, the “farm revolt” is 
growing, although it does not move 
upward evenly. It will develop and 
become effective as the farmer-labor 
alliance is strengthened around a 
common anti-monopoly program. 

Our attitude to an agricultural 
program should be based on a many- 
sided approach including price sup- 
ports, surplus disposal, Federal cred- 
its, crop insurance, conservation, 
supplementary income, moderniza- 
tion of farming communities, better 
roads, schools, recreation centers, etc. 

The program should be concerned 
with protecting the incomes and liv- 
ing standards of the small and mid- 
dle-income farmers. It should be 
directed toward making it possible 
for these farmers to stay on the land 
and make a living, in the face of the 
growing trend to big-scale agriculture 
which is eliminating these people as 
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farmers and driving them off the farmer-labor coalition and the co 
5 





; poli 

land. operatives. Re 
Generally, progressive support It should begin with breaking the t 
should be given to the programs ad- hold of the big banks on farm credit -oali 
vanced by such groups as the Farm- and making these credits available to poe 
ers’ Union for these farmers, with the small and middle-income farm. be 
the aim of giving full parity income _ ers. Sail 
to them. Emphasis should be on the It should intensify the struggle § 
use of production payments to im- against the electric power trusts’ ef Bf 
plement price supports. These pay- forts to monopolize public power B The: 
ments should be limited to small-in- sites, and to move in on the co B jen, 
come farmers; it is necessary to op- operative farm electrification projects. F th 
pose the use of a farm program to More steps should be taken to pre ff, 
enrich further the large and corpora- vent the big power companies from § ;, 4, 


tion farmers. buying power from government # ..4 
All government programs should projects and reselling it to coopera § ih, 


be administered by elected farmer tives. This fight for public control § 
committees. of power should be extended tof p,.,, 

A great expansion and demo- atomic plants as well. weal 
cratization of administration should Congressional investigations of the i--}. 
be developed for Federal credits to food processing and marketing mo fi o.<; 
these small and middle-income farm- nopolies such as packing, milling § yo, 
ers. etc., should be initiated and mea}. q 

We should raise sharply the issue ures adopted to curb the profitee-# :,):. 
of modernizing the farm commu- _ ing. Fa 
nities in terms of schools, roads, hos- The same investigation should be ~— 
pitals, recreation centers and drought, made of the gigantic plunder of the appre 


flood and irrigation projects. Such farmers as well as the people general frm, 
programs would unite working peo- ly by the oil trust. This should aloff y,,,, 


ple, farmers, small business people apply to the farm implement, ferti/ff ) 5.4 
in rural communities, in a broad izer and power trusts. unity 
people’s coalition. It could raise Markets for food should be ef 7. 


standards of living, provide greater panded by fighting to raise minimum the pe 
economic security, supplement the wages for millions of underpaic lation 
incomes of these small and middle- workers. unity, 
income farmers. (Farmers Union Expand the struggle for food ef oy’, 
leaders contend that the moderniza- port. Oppose the “cold war” foreig cries 
tion of farm homes in America alone _ policy which accepts the idea of farm ing ¢ 


would involve the expenditure of surpluses in a world of millions must | 
some 8o billion dollars.) starving people. ing th 
The fight against the monopolies’ Strengthen and improve the ft tyinat 


should be the central issue for the er-labor economic, legislative 204] th. or 
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politcal alliance as the prerequisite 
for winning such a program. 

In the process of forming a broad 
walition around a minimum anti- 
monopoly farm program, it is time 
for us also to find new methods of 
joining with the Left, radical and 
pro-Socialist currents among the 
farmers and rural town people. 
There is a strong residue of these 
irends. We think it is not confined 
to the “old timers.” We should begin 
to seek out hundreds of these people 
in order to develop friendly relations 
ad a common policy with them 
without expecting them to agree 
with our program or to join our 
Party. The possibilities exist in many 
rural areas of developing discussion 
circles, debates and forums of pro- 
gressives, pro-Socialists, Communists 
where all can have their say around 
the question of moving toward a So- 
‘alist Cooperative Commonwealth. 

Farmer unity and _ farmer-labor 
unity must govern our policies and 
approach. Unity of small and middle 
farmers, including large numbers of 
Negro farmers and sharecroppers is 

major problem. The key to this 
ity is the anti-monopoly position. 

The struggle against monopoly as 
the people’s enemy is the basic foun- 
lation for building and expanding 
unity. Struggles such as the Michi- 
gan milk strike and other milk 
strikes impending, the egg-produc- 
ing farmers’ struggle for survival, 
must be supported by labor recogniz- 
ing that the robbery and economic 
fuination of the small farmers on 
the production end takes place while 
workers receive little benefit from 


lower immediate prices to producers, 
and that the elimination of the 
small producers will still further 
promote monopolization and _there- 
fore bring still higher prices to 
consumers. 

We should promote unity of anti- 
monopoly struggle of the major farm 
groups—Farmers Union, Grange, 
Farm Bureau, including lesser ones 
such as the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation and the National Farm 
Organization. The struggle for joint 
action and unity among family-type 
farmers everywhere and their alli- 
ance with labor and the Negro peo- 
ple is the high road to success in 
fighting the current crisis and win- 
ning future battles. 

Several million farm laborers are 
the most impoverished people in 
our country. Most of them are 
migrant. Many belong to Negro, 
Mexican, Indian and other national 
minorities. A major task for the 
working class and the unified labor 
movement is to organize these farm 
laborers and vastly improve their liv- 
ing standards. This would mean 
fundamental help to some groups of 
family farmers who are faced with 
the destructive competition of com- 
modities produced by these super- 
exploited workers. 

Our Party should establish a Na- 
tional Farm Commission and State 


or Regional Commissions where 
practical. Where possible, a majority 
of these commissions should be 


actual farmers. These commissions 
should undertake research and study 
as outlined above. 








An Evaluation of the “Daily Worker” 


By SUB-COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE, CPUSA 


At a meeting of the National Committee of the Communist Party, 
held April 27-28, a report evaluating the Daily Worker and The Worker 
was made by a subcommittee appointed for that purpose. This Report, 
after extensive discussion, was accepted by the National Committee, by 
a vote of 46-6. Its content was then sent, in typed form, to various districts 
in the country for further discussion and for information. At the latest 
National Committee meeting, at the end of July, the publication of this 
Report was urged. It is printed below, in somewhat condensed form, 
as a matter that we know will interest our readers—Ed. 


Tue stupy of the Committee is based 
on 40 issues of the Daily Worker 
(February 11th to April 5th) and ro 
issues of The Worker (February 3rd 
to April 7th). The yardstick used in 
this examination is, first, how the paper 
carries out the total line of the Con- 
vention—and not merely this or that 
aspect that one or another comrade 
may wish to emphasize. Second, on the 
basis of the character of the paper, what 
it strives to achieve, the kind of paper 
it is. Third, the issues that were of 
paramount concern to the masses dur- 
ing the period under review. 

On the character of the paper, there 
is not always full clarity. Some think 
the Daily Worker should be a sort of 
daily political magazine devoted to dis- 
cussions, and not a newspaper. Some 
emphasize that it should be non-parti- 
san, with no opinions. A great deal of 
emphasis is placed by some—and we 
believe correctly—on the idea that it 
should be a crusading paper, crusading 
on issues. Also there have been many 
complaints of inadequate dealing with 
the question of socialism. 
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We believe the Daily Worker is, 
and should be, a newspaper. It is a 
non-Party paper, but not a non-partisan 
paper. It is a Marxist paper, not a 
liberal paper, working class in char- 
acter but working class in the broadest 
sense; in this sense it is also a peopl’s 
paper; a newspaper which, while it 
cannot compete in all coverage with 
other large newspapers, can be second 
to none in coverage of the struggles 
of the people generally, and especially 
in the labor movement, the Negro peo- 
ple’s movement, the struggle of the 
colonial people, developments in. the 
international labor movement and the 
socialist lands. It should be a crusading 
paper, fighting on issues, reflecting 
struggle, giving the greatest attention 
to the struggles of the most exploited 
and oppressed sections of the Ameri- 
can people, the Negro and Puerto Ric 
an people in such areas as New York, 
for example, where they are such a 
substantial number. 

The paper should also deal with 
questions in depth, strive to impart 
political education to its readers, giv- 
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ing fundamental answers to questions, 
helping to introduce the reader to theo- 
ry in a natural way, and carrying on 
a constant education and advocacy of 
socialism on the basis of the concrete 
experience of the American working 
people. 

With regard to the issues that were 
specifically examined, there were three 
foremost national issues during this pe- 
riod: the Mid-East crisis, the civil rights 
struggle, the racketeering investigation. 
In addition, of great importance were: 
the H-bomb tests, a question which in 
recent weeks has come to the fore as a 
major issue, the budget, taxes, inflation 
and automation. Here in New York, 
where the Daily Worker has its main 
base as distinguished from The Work- 
er, whose circulation is about evenly 
divided between New York and the 
rest of the country, central issues were 
those connected with the session of the 
Legislature: rent control, changes in 
the Social Insurance Law, the Baker- 
Metcalf anti-discrimination bill, and the 
effort of the GOP Legislature to weaken 
SCAD. Within the city there were the 
developments on the Campus around 
the issue of free speech for Com- 
munists in connection with Academic 
Freedom Week; and finally how the 
Party Convention itself, which took 
place within this period, was treated. 

Whatever weaknesses are to be 
found in the paper—and these we 
shall deal with as we go along—it is 
important to emphasize at the outset 
that the Daily Worker and The 
Worker reacted to the main events 
quickly and on the whole correctly 
and effectively. This is not unimpor- 
tant, for as is well known, there were 
times when the press was deficient in 
this respect. And especially is this im- 
portant against the background of the 
last year when our movement was so 


absorbed in internal discussions. Let 
us now pass over to some of these spe- 


cific issues. 
ON THE MIDEAST CRISIS 


Here the Daily correctly centered on 
the struggle for peace and called for 
united action by the major powers— 
and in the first place by the USA and 
the USSR. There were many articles 
and editorials exposing the policy of 
U.S. imperialism in general and the 
oil interests specifically. 

The Daily showed great sensitivity 
to the feelings of the Jewish people, 
though, at least in the beginning, not 
the same awareness of the need to keep 
in mind the feelings and sentiments of 
the Negro people. 

The early discussions on this ques- 
tion, the letter of Comrade Jackson 
and the article of Comrade Strong, had 
a positive influence in overcoming a 
certain onesidedness of emphasis and 
lack of fundamental approach—the 
realization of the full significance of 
the struggles of the people in the co- 
lonial countries, the meaning of Ban- 
dung, and the relationship of this to 
the whole world struggle for peace, 
democracy, independence and _ social 
progress. 

A number of weaknesses continued 
to prevail. Among these, we would 
center attention on the following: 

Sometimes allowing tactical consid- 
erations—particularly as regards the 
Jewish people—to blur the main line. 
In this connection, it is also necessary 
to state that the Jewish masses here 
must be told the truth as regards the 
main forces and issues, the role of the 
Israeli Government, etc. The tactical 
line is for the purpose of facilitating 
the bringing of the correct line to the 
Jewish people, and not for capitulating 
to national feelings, etc. 
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ON THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST RACKETEERING 


The papers reacted quickly and on 
the whole correctly, avoiding both main 
dangers: failure to identify ourselves 
with the workers’ sentiments against 
racketeering for fear that we might 
appear to support the Senate Commit- 
tee; and failure to expose the real aims 
of the investigators. The articles by 
George Morris; the editorials; reprints 
of views of national and local leaders, 
and of Bridges and the ILWU, were 
all helpful. The paper gave the cor- 
rect line on how to fight racketeering 
and the racketeers, showing that the 
employers, the investigators, the rack- 
eteers were, despite their present fal- 
ling out, one and the same camp, and 
that an aroused rank-and-file develop- 
ing to the maximum trade union de- 
mocracy, is essential to a consistent 
and effective fight against the racket- 
eers in the interests of labor and the 
nation. 

Perhaps it is necessary to give em- 
phasis to the central objective of the 
investigation. 

It is part of the whole well-planned 
and well-organized offensive by Big 
Business, expressed in Congress by the 
alliance of the Southern Dixiecrats and 
the GOP. It is primarily directed 
against the trade union movement and 
is designed to stop dead the organiza- 
tion of the unorganized, particularly 
in the South. It seeks to divert atten- 
tion from the planned drive for a 
shorter workday without reduction in 
pay and from the congressional in- 
vestigation into monoploy profits. It is 
also aimed at the civil rights bill, 
passage of which requires the alliance 
of labor, the Negro people, white col- 
lar and professional groups. 


By discrediting the labor movement, 
the forces behind this rackets investiga. 
tion hope to mount an offensive against 
the developing independent political 
action of labor and its allies. In this 
way they hope to block welfare legis. 
lation now and influence in a reaction. 
ary direction the outcome of the 195§ 
and 1960 elections. 

This must be hammered home again 
and again. It must be made clear that 
the Teamsters Union was chosen be- 
cause it was considered a weak link 
where reaction could move in without 
too much opposition; after which it 
was intended to go after what was 
really wanted. 

A criticism can be made that it did 
not utilize this situation to get page 
after page of letters from rank and file 
workers on this matter in the form of 
workers’ correspondence, _ interviews 
with workers, etc. 


ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


There is no question but that the 
paper did give a good deal of atten. 
tion to the struggle in the South, 
civil rights legislation before Congress 
and to many local struggles, and 1 
the last week or so, to the Pilgrimage. 
It was surprising to find in this con 
nection that the Sunday Worker, which 
so outstandingly improved in many 
fields during this period, was in som 
aspects deficient in this respect. There 
was only one editorial on this ques 
tion out of a total of 25, with 2 « 
umns and 17 major stories in the entit 





10-week period, as against 30 labor anc 
28 in the field of foreign affairs. = 

The paper reflected a number of 0 
cal struggles on local issues, but insu! 
ficient attention to how the Negro pe 


ple live—the discrimination in the dif 
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ferent spheres, economic, social, cul- 
tural, housing problems. In this con- 
nection, perhaps it would not be amiss 
to state that not only on this question, 
but in general, it is difficult for the 
paper to sustain the aspect of being a 
crusading paper on issues where such 
truggies are not developed. Here it 

st be stated that very often the cor 
cy of working among the 
masses in the broad mass organizations, 

1 not isolating Communists and the 


s in Lett 





x organizations, 1s 
o often interpreted as meaning that 
there should be no initiative from the 
Left in helping to develop struggles. 
It should also be stated in this regard 
that much greater emphasis must be 
given by the paper to reflecting the 
changed population composition in the 
City of New York (where the Dail) 
has its main base), for example in con- 
nection with the struggles of the Negro 
ind Puerto Rican people. 


The Daily Worker was in the very 
enter of the development of the strug 
gle on the New York campuses around 
\cademic Freedom Week and_ the 
right of the Communists to be heard. 
The Editor-in-Chief, Comrade Gates, 
spoke at many student meetings and 
rought forward the position of the 
Party. In some cases members of the 
Staff sold the Daily Worker at and 
round these meetings. 

One of the things to be noted is 
he almost total failure of the labor 


t to react to, and to partici 


pate in, this struggle and the failure 
the paper to raise the question. rhis 
trugzle involved the city colleges 


maintained by the taxpayers, which 


t working masses 1 the nt 
] t ce 
cert ly the | rm 1 
lr } 
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type of struggle. 
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The questions of the budget, taxa 


tion, intlation—these and_ related §1s- 


sues do not receive sufficient attention 
in our press. The 


better 


Worke r is somewhat 
in this respect than the Daily 
Worker. It appears that this is con 


ected with the organization of the 


paper and insufficient clarity as to re 


sponsibility tor national politics, eco 


mic quest.ons. The iailure to deal 
adequaiel) with these issues is very 


serious because it ts precisely with these 
issues that the masses are most con 
cerned. Perhaps this reflects a certain 
certain 


sectarianism, and a isolation 


from the struggles of the masses on 
these issues. It is through these issues 


that very often the masses can be m« 


bilized to fight effectively in large: 
numbers on other issues of a more 
general character, including the fyght 


tor peace. 
NEED FOR MORE DEPTH 


One of the things the Commit 
tee observed was that even where the 
paper on single issues in the various 
fields of work deals with them coi 
rectly and gives answers to the im 
mediate questions, there is a failure to 
deal sufficiently with questions more 
fundamentally, more deeply. 

In this connection also, while th 
papers correctly give answers to ques 
tions of the day, looking back over a 
find that there 1 
insuficient emphasis on the perspec 


period of time, we 
tive. From time to time there should 
be a summing up so that th reader 
will know the relationship, for ex 
mple, of the current developments in 
the cold war, the l 

1 


attacks on the col 


people and ill this in connect 
th the general struggle for co-ex! 
Similarly, iting the current 
developments in the « ic situatio 
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to the perspective as regards the out- 
look for the economic situation; or 
in regard to the outcome of an election 
here and there, the struggle on the 
legislative front, the whole aspect of 
the struggle for independent political 
action, for realignment, and for the 
strategic line adopted by the Conven- 
tion for an anti-monopoly coalition. 
As has been stated on numerous oc- 
there is insufficient agitation 
for socialism based on the issues of 
the day and relating them to the prin- 
ciples of socialism. In this connection 
it is noteworthy that some good be- 
ginnings have been made in The 
Worker. It has carried a series of ar- 
ticles by Comrade Sparks, a number 
of articles on the Convention by Com- 
rade Magil, debates on Socialism, etc. 


ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


casions, 


With regard to foreign policy, side 
by side with an excellent struggle for 
peaceful coexistence, for banning H- 
bomb tests, disarmament, etc., a num- 
ber of weaknesses are to be found in 
the paper. In the March roth editorial 
for example, we find a statement like 
the following: 

The big powers will contribute to a more 
lasting peace only when they recognize the 
rights and sovereignty of all countries in the 
Middle East. And the big powers can help 
bring about a settlement if they keep their 
own East-West cold war out of the Middle 
East. 


This is an instance of what often 
has been called equating the Socialist 
countries with imperialism. While this 
is not typical (and we are told was 
not written by the Foreign Editor), i 
is nevertheless an error which we oe 
lieve cannot be attributed to mere acci- 
dent. It reflects a weakness in dealing 
with the socialist countries on the one 
hand and American imperialism on the 
other. A number of columns also re- 
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lect a tendency to explain the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles policies by their stupidity 
rather than as a reflection of the role 
and the aims of U.S. imperialism, and 
also constantly tell the readers that de. 
spite all recent developments peaceful 
coexistence is assured. While undoubt. 
edly much of what is being said 
these columns is correct and necessary, 
they are one-sided. They do not con- 
centrate sufficiently, in dealing with the 
different interests, classes, groups, etc., 
on the role of the imperialists and 
upon how the people themselves can 
advance the struggle for peace. 

On one aspect of foreign affairs, spe 
cifically the attitude to the Socialist 
countries, it would appear, both from 
the number of articles on this question, 
as well as from their content, that we 
are dealing here with more than ne- 
glect or error or weakness. We believe 
it reflects an incorrect line, a line which 
holds that dissociation from the so- 
cialist countries and from the Commv- 
nist movement of the rest of the world 
is a precondition for building a stronger 
Marxist movement in the United States. 
Fast, Steuben and Starobin, 
gree or another, made this a central 
point in their attack against the Party, 
in their declarations as to why they 
left the Party. We can say that at least 
an echo of this is found in examining 
the press. 


to one de- 


We find tendencies in the Party that 
different comrades emphasize different 
sections of the Resolution adopted by 
the 16th National Convention. It is 
necessary, therefore, to emphasize the 
struggle for the Resolution as a whole. 
In connection with the section on the 
Communist Party—independent party 
of American workers, where the for- 
merly incorrect attitudes and _ relations 
to other parties and socialist countries 
are dealt with, it said: 
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The Soviet Union, People’s China and the 
People’s Democracies of Eastern Europe are 
socialist countries. The system of capitalist 
exploitation has been abolished in these coun- 

together with it, the cause of 
fascism, war, national oppression 
and race discrimination. From the _begin- 
ning the Communist Party has greeted and 
supported the efforts of the working people 

f these countries to build a new life for 
hemselves on socialist foundations. 

Big Business tries to vilify these countries, 
to slander and defame them, to incite hos- 
tility against them. In the interest of the 
{merican people the Communist Party is con- 
red with nailing these lies and exposing 
these slanders. 

The attitude of the Communist Party to 
these countries reflects its devotion to the 
z ciple of working class interna- 
tionalism which has deep roots in our coun- 
ry’s history. The tradition of international 
solidarity a proud one. The Communist 
Party continues it and considers it a badge 
f honor. 

At the same 


cognizes 


tries and, 


poverty, 








time the Communist Party 
that over the years it held certain 
wrong and oversimplified concepts of what 
ts relations should be to other Marxist par- 
ties. The Party tended to accept uncritically 
nany views of Marxists of other countries. 
Not all these views were correct; some did 
not correspond to American conditions. 

The Party also viewed uncritically develop- 
ents in the Soviet Union and other socialist 
wntries. It mistakenly thought that any pub- 
c criticism of the views or policies of the 





Marxist parties of these countries would 

weaken the bonds of international working 

uss solidarity or bring comfort to the ene- 
ot nd socialism. 


[ peace ana 


lt is true that there are some who 
ave a tendency to try to lorget every- 
thing we have learned since the XXth 
Congress and to revert back to old 
thinking and old methods. This we 
ust struggle against. But it is pre- 
asely because of the necessity to wage 
this fight effectively that we must, as 
the Resolution correctly states, also 
fight against the Right danger and 
revisionist tendencies, the distortion of 
ur international viewpoint. 

As the statistical anaylsis shows, with 
the exception of one article in The 


Worker, dealing with an exchange of 
letters between the workers in Gorki, 
USSR and the workers in Greenwich 
in Great Britain, on Hungary and 
Egypt, there hasn’t been a single major 
article on Hungary during the entire 
period under examination, although 
such material is available which our 
readers would like to have and has 
been printed in other periodicals, in- 
cluding the New World Review and 
the People’s World. It is asserted that 
the Party has said nothing new on 
the question of the Open Letter of last 
November. But a reading of that let- 
ter will show that even within its lim 
itations, much could have been done 
to give a deeper understanding of the 
events, the role of U.S. imperialism and 
the consolidation of the government 
rebuilding. 
and the tackling of the problems of 
In general, it should be said that in 
connection with this field of work— 
foreign affairs—it is necessary in one 
form or another to create guarantees 
that the line of the Party will be ac- 
curately reflected. It is necessary to 
draw in many collaborators, experts, 
many of whom are available, to guar- 
antee that the paper will once more 
reflect the developments in the inter- 
national movement, socialist countries, 
etc. 


ON “SPEAK YOUR PIECE” 


The statistical analysis of ‘Speak 
Your Piece” during this period shows 
103 letters were printed in the Daily 
Worker. Fifty-three of these are what 
could be called of a general nature, 
not directly connected with the internal 
situation in the Party. Interestingly 
enough a relatively large number dealt 
with national politics, such questions 
as the budget, inflation, etc. It is also 
clear from the small number of letters 
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in the general category dealing with 
labor and the Negro people, that much 
improvement can be developed on this 
score. Of the other 50 letters printed, 


of what 


is called “a controversial na- 


ture,’ there is no evidence that these 
were used to favor one side or another 
in the disputes. But this is not what we 
wish to deal with at this moment. What 
we wish to say ill is the fact 
that these letters disclose a great deal 
of thinking, experience, both theoreti- 
cal and practical, on the part of the 
writers, a great deal of talent in our 
organization, and that it is necessary to 
continue “Speak Your Piece,” making 
it a permanent feature, even making it 
more representative. For it it one of the 
channels through which not only can 


most ot 


there be an exchange of experiences 
among the comrades, but the Party 
leadership on all levels can learn a 
great deal from the thinking going on 
in the organization and among people 
around our organization. Many ques- 
tions of a strictly inner-Party nature, 
of course, in the future, will be found 
in the Party bulletin once it is pub 
as decided upon by the Con- 
vention. And even greater emphasis, 
given in “Speak 
to general questions of 


lished, 


therefore, wil be 
Your Piece” 
mass work, mass policy, reflecting the 
of the workers, the Negro 

e, etc., without in the least doing 

to weaken the 
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COMMUNIST PARTY 

CONVENTION 

The investigation covered o1 
period immediately following the 
vention and not the precom 
period. 

On this, the following can 
that aside from a 
during the Cony 


First, certal 
dentiousness 
itself—especially in the main 
lines—where one feels that 
sometimes more consideration given to 
what the Times and the Post | 
say than for consideration to accuracy 
and the need to unify our own ranks, 
the stories, articles, and the publication 


there was 


of actual material adopted were on the 
whole representative and factual. 
But main criticism is d 
against the fact that there has, but 
the two articles in The Worker, beet 
no follow up, no popularization ind 


many documents, 


our 


ipplication of the 

policies and their relation to the proi 
lems and tasks confronting our Party, 
the Negro people, the 


criticism can be levelled not 


the workers, 
tion. Thi: 
merely against the editors of the pa 
per, but against all leading comrade 
and Party committees. This is the firs 
time this was neglected to such an ex 
tent. It is not too late and such 
of articles should be 
the Center, in the states, 

by the paper itself. Our convention and 


Series 


undertaken by 


its decisions need to be popularized 


made clear to our own membe 
to the many thousands of frie 
sympathizers. Through the pr! 
well as through leaflets and p 
many tens of thousands hav 
aware of our poli 
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are not official organs of the Commu- 
nist Party. But they bear a special rela- 
tion to it. They are not Party papers, 
ither are they non-partisan pa- 

hey are Marxist workingclass 
Communist newspa 
the broadest sense of the term. 
papers, founded _ originally 
the eflorts of the Communist 


they are 


are today independent enter- 
vith their own officers, etc. But 
is their very existence is con- 
, they must have the fullest sup- 
of the Communist movement. 
this is not the only thing that 
eeds to be said—though that is most 
important and must be the foundation 
n which all else stands—as far as the 
character and aims of the Daily and 
[he Worker are concerned. 
First of all, it is a most serious weak- 
ess that the papers have not created 
themselves, independently, a base 
support which includes Commu- 
sts and other Left and Marxist forces, 
vell as among militant workers and 
Negro people generally; that they are 
t surrounded by a corps of people 
elping t© plan and support the paper 
id many activities and affairs which 
iid and should be organized around 
¢ paper in support of it. The example 
the Fretheit is a very positive one 
m which much can be learned. 
F thi respect let us now consider 
political line of the paper in rela- 
to the Communist Party. What- 
goes into the paper is, of course, 
n of its own editorial board. 
no question but that the 
senerally reflective of the 
h of the party in gen 
on all theoretical questions 
concrete aspects of immedi- 
m. The 


ulfill this role and whatever 


proac 


paper has always 


weaknesses existed in this respect were 
mainly in execution. 

How is the main line of the Party 
1eflected in the paper? Through the 
editorial board of the paper, through 
discussions with the work- 
ing on the paper. Whatever changes 
or improvements may be necessary to 


comrades 


broaden the circle of correspondents, 
columnists, collaborators, to strength- 
en the staff of any of its departments 
can be achieved through discussions 
with, and recommendations to the 
comrades on the papers. 


CONCLUSION 


We have tried to give an objective 
report. It is perhaps over-critical. This 
is because we wish to center on weak- 
nesses and overcome them. 

Certainly the paper has many strong 
points; even as it is, it’s an excellent 
paper—the best there is! 

We must remember that the paper 
comes out regularly. Comrades must 
write and try to give answers quickly. 
At the same time those on the paper 
bear a great responsibility and have a 
great opportunity to serve. Only the 
best is good enough. Each must grow, 
develop, learn, improve his work theo 
retically, politically, technically. 

We are going through a difficult 
period in the Party. We all must 
learn. We have many changes to make. 
The paper, too, should try to change 
people, their ideas. Only as a last re- 
sort should there be changes of per 
sonnel. We must do nothing to create 
new difficulties or factional- 
take must con 


increase 
ism. Changes time. We 
united support. It 
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the 
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lk ONE WERE ASKED to name the ten 
most distinguished figures among 
presently active professors of Ameri- 
can history, he would have to in- 
clude Howard K. Beale and Merle 
Curti, both of the University of 
Wisconsin; Samuel F. Bemis of 
Yale; John D. Hicks of the Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley); and 
Dexter Perkins of Cornell. Each of 
these scholars has been teaching and 
writing for over thirty years; their 
instruction, monographs and _ text- 


books have reached hundreds of 
thousands of people, and in their im- 
pact upon teachers their influence 


has helped shape the ideas of many 
millions. 

It so happens that two of these 
men recently have produced monu- 
mental biographical studies, and the 
remaining three have written shorter 
volumes which attempt analyses of 
central features of American devel- 
ypment. The writings of such indi- 
viduals require study and considera- 
tion; such effort cannot but help en- 
lighten and_ stimulate the reader, 
even if, in many instances, agree- 
ment seems impossible. 

I wish to comment, briefly, upon 
salient features of these volumes, 
while cautioning the reader that 
space limitations make it necessary 
for me merely to indicate some of the 
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contributions they contain, and to 
suggest where, as it seems to me, the 
analyses are faulty. One of my main 
aims is to call these studies to the 
reader’s attention that he may 
feel it worthwhile to examine them 
on his own, with the care and time 
they merit. 

Professor Bemis’ work (John 
Quincy Adams and the Union, 
Knopf, $8.75) is the concluding vol- 
ume of his two-volume biography of 
the sixth President. His first vol- 
ume, published in 1950, had won the 
Pulitzer Prize, and a still earlier 
book--a study in diplomatic history, 
where Mr. Bemis is outstanding— 
was awarded the same Prize back in 
This latest work details the 
last twenty-four years (1824-1848) 
in the long and fabulously rich life 
of “Old Man Eloquent.” Behind 
him is service in several Ministerial 
posts in Europe, in the Senate, and 
in Monroe’s Cabinet; before him, and 
the subject matter of this volume, are 
his years as President and then, a 
a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is in the latter, rele 
tively humble position in which his 
neighbors asked him to serve, that 
Quincy Adams rises to his noblest 
and most stirring role—as the Voice 
of the conscience of America in its 
pre-Civil War struggle to retain th 
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civil liberties of the white people, 
to oppose unjust and aggressive war, 
and to advance the liberation of the 
Negro people. 

John Quincy Adams saw the or- 
ganic relationship, in his era, be- 
tween the system of Negro slavery 
and aggressive foreign policy; he 
saw, too, the tie between that rapa- 
cious internal system and its expan- 
sionistic external policy and the as- 
sult upon the freedom of speech, 
petition, and press. It is in the chap- 
ers elucidating and describing this 
cries of interconnections—with its 
bvious applications to contempor- 
ry problems—that Mr. Bemis’ book 
vas most fascinating for this read- 
ct. In some cases, especially in the 
material on the Mexican War, Pro- 
essor Bemis tends to deny or mini- 
ize some of the perceptions of his 
subject; in this, I think Quincy 
\dams was more correct than his 
ographer, but Professor Bemis pro- 
ides the necessary material so that 
ich reader may make up his own 
mind. 

There are particular subjects upon 
vhich Professor Bemis’ book is es- 
xcially enlightening, bringing for- 
vard as it does material from hith- 
to unpublished or scarce sources 
“upped by the biographer’s indefatig- 
ble research. This is true, for ex- 
mple, of the discussion of treason- 
is and near-treasonous activity by 


the Right-wing Federalists early in 


he 19th century: of the anti-Mason- 
“movement a little later: and of the 
‘ruption and worse that character- 
ed Daniel Webster’s dealing with 
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the British concerning the Maine- 
Canada border. 

While Professor Bemis obviously 
and understandably has developed 
the greatest respect and admiration 
for his subject, his objectivity is 
remarkable and he in no case spares 
Adams when weaknesses and blem- 
ishes appear. This applies not only 
to matters of personal conduct and 
character, but also to questions of 
some historic consequence. Thus, 
Adams’ tremendous concern about 
property rights led him to defend 
such barbarisms as imprisonment for 
debt, and the British rape of China, 
known as the Opium War. 

Yet, Adams lived in an era when 
such concern, given a rising bour- 
geoisie inhibited by the power of the 
slavocracy, more characteristically 
and basically expressed itself in terms 
of support of the Bill of Rights, hos- 
tility to chattel slavery, and opposi- 
tion to a generally reactionary in- 
ternal and external policy serving 
that slavocracy. I think Professor 
Bemis’ work might have been im- 
proved had this fundamental social 
condition been more clearly compre- 
hended and presented to the reader. 
Surely, it is enough, however, to 
have writen the definitive life of one 
of the giants of American history. 
This Professor Bemis has done in 
his study of John Quincy Adams. 


* * * 
For some years it was known to 


members of the historical profession 


that Professor Howard K. Beale— 
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whose contributions to the history 
of freedom of thought and academic 
freedom had been ouistanding—was 
studying the life of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Knowing the very severe stand 
ards that he sets for himself and his 
extremely painstaking methods of 
work, we were prepared to wait a 
considerable time the 
of his labors would be made avail- 
able. 

At last the harvest has come and 


before fruits 


the wait has not been in vain. The 
hope remains that this volume 
(Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise 


of America to World Power, John 
Hopkins University Press, $6) stout 
as it is will be but the first of several 
more, and that the ensuing volumes 
will come more quickly than did the 
first. 


Beale’s 


Professor research, indi- 
cated in the one hundred pages of 
notes that conclude this book, is as- 
tonishing and as nearly exhaustive 
as human perseverance would seem 
to allow. His point of view is that 


of an ardent civil libertarian and op- 


ponent of colonialism and _ racism. 
This outlook makes it impossible 
for Professor Beale to evaluate Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's career positively, but 
the book is far from a debunking 
one. It is much too solid and thor- 
ind profound for that, and 

t] qualities make the study very 
! h more devastating than is the 
S nalisti “expose” type of 
On ids in Beale’s study an ob- 

\ Ss em und tand TR, to 
him the benefit of the doubt, 








to comprehend his environmental 
limitations as well as advantages. 
Beale finds in his subject a certain 
kind of basic integrity, when dealing 
with those he felt 
a dedicated loyalty to his own values, 
and a determined sort of courage. 
He finds, too, more astuteness than 
many have tended to grant him and 


were his peers, 


proves him to have been less ad 


dicted to the exaggerated Story OF 
fabricated tale than other biograp 
ers have intimated. 

impres 


All this makes the more 
sive Beale’s basic finding: 


One 
2 ‘ = R olt’e 
with admiration tor Roosevelt 


his en 


comes away from the stu 


rey, and his devotion t 


country’s interests as he saw the 
but with 


abilities were 


a sense of tragedy that | 
turned toward imperi 
ism and an urge tor 
were to have consequences so seri 
for the future. 


power, 


And the last sentence in 
“The trouble lay not in his 
but in 


his values and 
the setting in which he _ worke 


. } 
reaas: 
abilities, 


whether from choice or from nece 
sity.” 
Those values, as Beale dem 
strates, were chauvinistic, yingow 
imperialist. These, in turn, w 


to a consciousness of the rising 


threat of working-class organizatio! 
and power. Theodore Roos 
thought he could help est list 
peace among equals—i.e., a Pp 
among the imperialist powers | 
alled them “civilized”) at the ¢ 
sense of the colonial peoples. T 
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Beale demonstrates and documents 
very well. I think Roosevelt also 
saw the relationship between a pol- 
icy of expansionism at the expense of 
colored peoples and the possibility 
with the profits and power there- 
from to placate, cajole, corrupt, hold 
off, mislead the class consciousness 
of the working classes in the metro- 
politan powers. I think this is why 
so often liberalism and foreign ex- 
pansionism go hand in hand; but 
this Professor Beale does not say, al- 
though to me the material he pre- 
sents, and other material, makes this 
view accurate. 

Actually, as Professor Beale does 
show, Roosevelt’s policy failed for 
it did not preserve peace among 
the “civilized” powers, but, if any- 
thing, exacerbated their relation- 
ships. His policy speeded up the 
formation of competing alliances of 
great powers and tended to commit 
the United States—secretly and cer- 
tainly without the consent of the 
American people—to a prominent 
and bloody role in the struggle for 
world domination. 

Moreover, the policy of ruthless 
suppression of the “backward” peo- 
ples could not but react not only 
on the economics and politics of the 
Big Powers, but also upon the moral 
fbre of their leaders and even of 
many of their peoples. Roosevelt 
himself wrote. in his Winning of the 
West (1896) that in the aggressions 
against the darker peoples, “no pity 
is shown to non-combatants, where 
the weak are harried . . . and the 
vanguished treated with merciless 
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. . There follow deeds of 


ferocity. . 
enormous, of incredible, of inde- 
scribable horror.” But this was writ- 
ten not to condemn, but to justify; 
yet such practices cannot help but 
corrode the power pursuing them. 

Then, too, it is part of the chauvin- 
ism of an imperialist, like Theodore 
Roosevelt, never to stop to consider 
the strength of the oppressed and 
their patience and their long memo- 
ries. It is not only that these poli- 
cies of rapine, slaughter and robbery 
make beasts of the perpetrators; such 
policies make undying enemies of 
their victims, who will not always, 
in the long reaches of history, remain 
victims. They will become and they 
have become avengers. 

Beale’s work documents more 
fully than any other the tie between 
the United States Government in 
the early 20th century and develop- 
ing Big Business in its exploitation 
of Asia (his present book has little 
on Latin America). It shows how 
the betrayal and conquest of China 
and Korea by Great Britain, Japan 
and the United States were consum- 
mated with malice aforethought and 
with the prizes of profit and power 
ever uppermost in the minds of the 
rulers. It offers new and significant 
material on the relations between 
the United States and Germany 
also. In a word, this volume is a 
gold mine for anyone interested in 
diplomatic history from 1895 through 
World War I, and for anyone seek- 
ing to comprehend the historic roots 
of the imperialist policy of the 
United States. 
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There are, I think, certain defi- 
ciencies in the book. Professor Beale 
accepts too readily and uncritically 
the findings of Julius W. Pratt as to 
the alleged opposition of Big Busi- 
ness to the Spanish-American War. 
While Pratt’s evidence is impressive, 
there is evidence of a contrary na- 
ture which is missing from his work 
and which would lead to some modi- 
fication, at least, of his thesis. Pro- 
fessor Beale twice remarks that the 
present Chinese government is the 
prisoner of the Soviet Union. He 
offers no documentation, apparently 
assuming the truth of this idea is 
self-evident. I would say that it is 
not only not self-evident, it is not 
true. Surely, Professor Beale should 
re-examine this idea; he should at 
least attempt to prove it, rather than 
simply assert it. 

In the recent period, Professor 
Beale finds the United States “left 
holding the bag [for Great Britain] 
and paying the price of liquidating, 
everywhere outside the Western 
Hemisphere, the imperialism Roose- 
velt had helped create.” He goes on 
to say that the United States is 
“fighting a costly rear-guard retreat 
in defense not only of British, but 
of Dutch and French empires in op- 
position to the aspirations for free- 
dom that America would once have 
befriended.” While this catches the 
reactionary kernel of U.S. foreign 
policy, it ascribes to it too passive 
and defensive a posture. That policy 
is seeking, I think, to supplant other 
imperialisms, not for the purpose 
of liquidation but for the purpose 


of usurpation. This mistake in em- 
phasis is related to a more basic 
failing in Beale’s volume: it does not 
present imperialism as a stage in the 
development of capitalism, but rather 
as a policy adopted by certain seg- 
ments of the bourgeoisie. This 
throws some of the analysis askew 
and makes much of it less profound 
than it might be. 

Once again, however, in dealing 
with this book by Beale, as the 
earlier one by Bemis, the great fact 
stands out that here is a major work 
of sound research, written by a fully 
mature historian striving to deal 
honestly and fully with his subject 
matter, and with his readers. 

* * * 

John D. Hicks, best known as 
the historian of the Populist move- 
ment, has produced a rather brief 
volume promisingly entitled The 
American Tradition (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50). But it must be said 
that this reader found it far from 
satisfying. Mr. Hicks has not pro 
duced an analysis of the American 
tradition; he has written, rather, a 
short paean of praise for the arrival 
of a “people’s capitalism.” There are 
useful data in the book, particularly 
on trends in population develop- 
ment and movement in our country; 
but on the whole the work is a high 
ly uncritical and frequently dows 
right erroneous caricature of the de 
lights of American capitalism in the 
best Fortune manner. 

By far the best chapter in the 
work is the last, “An American 
Professor in Europe,” in which Mr. 
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Hicks describes, in a delightfully 
humorous and warm manner, his ob- 
srvations while in England— 
which, of course, is something less 
than “Europe.” His stay there leads 
him—perhaps by contrast—to write 
some cogent sentences on the anti- 
intellectualism in the United States 
and the threat here to academic 
freedom. 

Rather striking, because of Pro- 
fessor Hicks’ general outlook, was 
his reporting the widespread hos- 
tility to American foreign policy 
that he found in England, and most 
of this was not of the Tory, but 
rather of a democratic kind. The 
American bulwarking of Franco 
Spain, for example, was something 
thrown up to him frequently; he 
seems to have been especially shocked 
to find that his friends in England 
‘hold the American Government 
principally responsible for the Ko- 
tean War.” Professor Hicks does not 
record his replies to these challenges, 
which is unfortunate for they would 
have made interesting reading. Per- 
haps objections of these kinds com- 
ing from such thoroughly respect- 
ible. sources will lead Professor 
Hicks to re-examine his views on 
conditions and practices right here 
at home. 

Not among the least of the values 
of this volume is its appendix which 
consists of a bibliography of Pro- 
essor Hicks’ writings; it is regret- 
‘able that this latest work does not 
dd particular distinction to a no- 
table list. 

* * * 


Dexter Perkins has written an 
equally slender book (The Ameri- 
can Way, Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, $2.75) but it is more meaty 
than that of Hicks. In a series of 
five essays Professor Perkins, Presi- 
dent of the American Historical As- 
sociation in 1956, analyzes conserva- 
tism, liberalism, radicalism, and so- 
cialism as he finds these to have been 
manifested in our history and then 
offers his view of “The American 
Way.” 

To do justice to all the ideas 
stimulated by Professor Perkins’ very 
provocative volume, would require 
a volume of one’s own. Here I 
wish to offer little more than some 
notes on certain of the concepts put 
forward by Perkins. 

In this volume is a brief but quite 
penetrating discussion of a common 
failing of intellectuals and it is well 
that it comes from one of the fore- 
most among them. Professor Per- 
kins remarks rather gently that in- 
tellectuals “may easily suffer from 
the kind of intellectual arrogance 
that is very far removed from the 
needs of humanity.” Teaching in 
particular carries with it the occu- 
pational hazard of arrogance; and a 
remoteness from the pressing needs 
of humanity may quickly appear 
where intellectuals become obsessed 
with the “word” or with debate for 
its own sake. All of this is not un- 
related to sectarianism, which frus- 
trates useful social action as it often 
stems from a lack of such action. 

Professor Perkins also, and at 
somewhat greater length, cautions 
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against the easy identification of re- 
ligion with conservatism, not to 
speak of reaction. He is right, I 
think, when he states: 


The maxims of Christianity may 
make for the calm acceptance of the 
status quo. They may make for the 
precise opposite, for a deep and religi- 
ous-minded discontent with the order 


that exists. 


American history confirms his 
opinion, too, that “the religious life 
of America has always had in it a 
strong infusion of that kind of prac- 
tical altruism on which liberalism 
feeds.” I would add that radicalism 
often benefits from this, also. Pro- 
fessor Perkins does not enter into 
the question of religiosity itself and 
its essential idealism, philosophically 
speaking, and the impact this has 
on social theory. Nevertheless, his 
remarks are an important corrective 
for a rather mechanical equating of 
religion with conservatism that has 
marked much of Left thought. 

Perkins’ book is saturated with a 
passionate hatred for McCarthyism. 
He condemns the late Senator (in 
words written before his death) as 
“unscrupulous, violent, with no re- 
spect for truth, and still less for the 
integrity of the individual personal- 
ity.” and finds loathsome “the blat- 
ant appeal to fear and suspicion”; 
he is unequivocal in his denuncia- 
tion of all attacks upon freedom of 
thought and speech. 

Even more notable are the trib- 
utes which Professor Perkins pays 
to radicalism and to the ideas of so- 
cialism and communism. I do not 


mean to suggest that he avows an 
intellectual kinship here; the con- 
trary is true. But this adds impact 
to his remark that “whatever the 
limitations of socialism or commu- 
nism, their doctrines have stirred 
men’s consciences and made for 
greater sensitivity to human suffer- 
ing and to gross social inequalities.” 
The author poses the question: “Is 
not the presence of the radical one 
of those unfortunate things that all 
reasonable people should deprecate?” 
His answer certainly is noteworthy: 


One can hardly believe so. It is the 
function of the radical to awaken us 
from complacency, to goad us into 
action, not for the attainment of his 
own goals but for the improvement 
of the social order. 


Professor 
reaction- 


I wish, however, that 
Perkins had not omitted 
ary ideology and practice from his 
consideration of “The American 
Way.” The omission is deliberate 
and reflects the judgment that reac- 
tion has not been significant here. 
This is manifestly false, even if one 
thinks only of the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Black Legion, Huey Long’ 
movement, or the power of Charles 
Coughlin a generation ago—not t 
forget McCarthy himself. It is fals 
in terms of the history of ideas here: 
how shall one place people like Fish 
er Ames, Calhoun, Irving Babbitt 
William Graham Sumner, MckKin- 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, 
kefeller, Frick, Ben Till 
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American history and tends to make 
incomplete a comprehension of radi- 
calism or liberalism. It fits into the 
and false picture of 
America’s past and present that is 
exemplified, as I have remarked, in 
the volume by Professor Hicks. No 
doubt it is true that the contrary 
error has been made—perhaps most 
often by some on the Left—and 
that all who were not radical were 
labelled indiscriminately as reac- 
tionary; but it is equally wrong to 
swing to an opposite extreme and 
deny the very presence and great 
influence throughout American his- 
tory, in practice and in ideas—of a 
truly reactionary core. 

I find, too, that Professor Perkins 
presents liberalism and liberals in 
an anachronistic fashion. What I 
mean is that he often treats as liber- 
alism what, at the time, was consid- 
ered by contemporaries to have been 
radicalism. Space does not permit 
a full exposition of this point, so 
that an example will have to do. 
Professor Perkins refers to Thomas 
Jefferson as embodying liberalism— 
there was, he writes, “no truer lib- 
eral” than the Virginian. But this 
was not the estimate of Jefferson’s 
contemporaries and it was not the 
opinion of Jefferson himself. Of 
course, Jefferson fortunately lived a 
long time, and while he might per- 
haps be described as a liberal in 
1820, he certainly was a revolution- 
ist of the most pronounced kind in 
1776, and this applied not only to 
his views vis-a-vis Great Britain, but 
also to his social and economic views. 


rosy-hued 


One result of this, as I see it, is 
that Professor Perkins tends to con- 
fine the radical’s role purely to that 
of a “goad.” This is easy if so many 
of the pioneering demands of radi- 
cals are labelled as the content of 
liberalism today—one hundred or 
fifty years after people were clubbed 
or jailed or spat upon for demand- 
ing these things—like women’s suf- 
frage, or the organization of basic 
industry, or unemployment insur- 
ance. 

Where Professor Perkins identi- 
fies liberalism with  imperial- 
ism, I fear the historical record will 
not bear him out. Certainly some 
liberals have opposed imperialism 
and colonialism, but liberalism has 
not been outstanding in this regard. 
Quite the contrary, and I suggest 
that a basic reason for this is liber- 
alism’s commitment to capitalism, 
which carries with it an acquiescence 
at least in monopoly capitalism 
(with exceptions) and thus an ac- 
ceptance, if not advocacy of impe- 
rialism. Certainly from Theodore 
Roosevelt to Woodrow Wilson to 
Adlai Stevenson, liberalism has not 
been identified with resistance to 
American imperialist expansion. 

Professor Perkins is a good ex- 
ample of a liberal’s commitment to 
capitalism, and the blinding impact 
this can have when it comes to com- 
prehending the realities of world- 
wide political development. Thus, 
at one point, he finds that only the 
ideas of Communism and of Social- 
ism appear as alternatives to capi- 
talism, and he writes: 
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The case against Communism does 
not need to be argued. But what is 
striking is today that Socialism is be- 
coming more and more discredited as 
an answer to the ills of humanity. 


I do not wish to be unkind, or to 
use harsh language, but I fear that 
this evaluation of the world today 
stems not only from a commitment 
to capitalism, but also from an 
American chauvinism. It may well 
be, of course, that Professor Perkins 
has in mind, among other things, 
the fact that the prestige of Com- 
munism and of Socialism has suf- 
fered severely because of the revela- 
tions concerning mistakes, injustices 
and crimes within the Soviet Union 
in the past and in other socialist 
lands; it may be, too, that he has 
in mind the blows against socialism 
that have come with the demon- 
stration of considerable popular 
grievances and discontent in vari- 
ous socialist lands—notably Poland 
and Hungary. Of these things I 
have expressed my views at length 
in other places and need not here 
repeat them. 

Nevertheless, the great difficulties 
in building socialism have served to 
help bring maturity to its adher- 
ents; and the process of their elimi- 
nation is going forward, is inexor- 
able, and can only result in the 
strengthening of the socialist sys- 
tem and the enhancing of its ideol- 
ogy. 

But I spoke of chauvinism as play- 
ing a part in Professor Perkins’ 
rather extraordinary statement be- 


cause not only is it a fact that the 
ideology of socialism has enormous 
power in all of Western and North- 
ern Europe; it is also a fact that the 
socialist system exists now among 
900 million people. This means that 
the whole heart of Europe, and 
China, North Korea and North Viet- 
Nam are now socialist. It means 
that the Prime Ministers of India, 
Indonesia and Burma are socialists, 
And it means that the Communist 
Party has achieved momentous suc- 
cesses in recent elections in India 
and in Indonesia. Further, the 
ideology of socialism is exceedingly 
potent on the Western Hemisphere, 
especially among the colonially op- 
pressed; and here, too, in the re- 
cent elections in British Guiana the 
forward movement of humanity to- 
wards socialism was again con- 
firmed. And this, as in India and 
Indonesia, via elections held while 
the bourgeoisie was in power. 

To write, then, as though the ar- 
gument against Communism were 
won anywhere in the world, or as 
though socialism is in ebb, is to 
write blinded by an American chauv- 
inism and provincialism altogether 
unworthy of Professor Perkins. 

* * * 

Merle Curti is the leading historian 
of American thought. He has again 
put us in his debt for another stimu- 
lating volume (American Paradox: 
The Conflict of Thought and Ac- 
tion, Rutgers University Press, 
$2.75). Professor Curti inquires into 
the sources of anti-intellectualism 
that he finds so marked in our coun 
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try. He finds it in some features of 
our history emphasizing the “prac- 
tical” over the theoretical; but he 
finds it especially in the domination 
of higher education by Big Busi- 
ness, the enhanced influence of the 
military, the tendency to subordinate 
moral values, and the stress upon 
conformity and “adjustment.” 

Against this he poses a quotation 
from no less an individual than 
Whitelaw Reid, early owner of the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune, that “the 
very foremost function of the 
sholar in politics is to oppose the 
established.” Curti calls for a re- 
turn to this value and an abandon- 
ment of what Wendell Phillips cas- 
tigated as “the scholar’s character- 
istic aloofness from or opposition to 
the great battles waged for human- 
ity. 

Curti offers as an example of the 
conventional denigration of the cul- 
tural and intellectual worker in the 
United States, President Eisen- 
hower’s smart remark (no doubt 
written for him by a Madison Ave- 
nue “egghead”) that an intellectual 
was “a person who takes more 
words than are necessary to say 
more than he knows.” Against this 
Professor Curti poses his own defi- 
nition: 


Intellectuals may be regarded as 
those men and women whose main in- 
terest is the advancement of knowl- 
edge or the clarification of cultural is- 
sues and public problems. 


He appeals for an emphasis upon 


critical thinking, and insists that in 
the instrumentalist and pragmatic 
mode of instruction one gets some 
competence in technique but precious 
little comprehension of what real 
thinking is, or how to evaluate evi- 
dence and form logically founded 
conclusions. To achieve this, he 
knows the need for freedom of re- 
search and of thought and makes 
a passionate plea for the termination 
of all overt and hidden pressures 
undercutting that freedom. 

He, too, as Perkins, cautions 
against arrogance amongst intellec- 
tual workers and suggests that con- 
tact with the living problems and 
needs of the people is a good vaccine 
against the disease. 

Most significantly, Professor Curti 
puts his finger upon the sense of 
alienation that afflicts so many 
Amercans today. He finds a wide- 
spread despair and cynicism and a 
sense that participation in politics 
is useless. He writes: 


If multiple leadership is really an 
end of democracy, we must work to 
promote it in all the ways we can think 
of—work especially to promote willing 
participation of everyone in the mak- 
ing of public decisions. Our society 
could satisfy much more deeply than 
it now does deep-rooted desires for 
recognition and appreciation, desires 
present in every human being. 


So splendid is Professor Curti’s 
book, @ the whole, that I find it 
particularly painful to have to ob- 
ject to a paragraph in it, not ger- 
mane to his central theme and re- 
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mote from the whole truth. I have 
in mind these sentences where Com- 
munist intellectuals are discussed: 


The free mind cannot be trusted, 
they assume; it must bow to dogma 
and authority. Communist intellectu- 
als have also, by the most amazing 
quasi-intellectual gymnastics, justified 
rapid shifts in the party line. In so 
doing they advertised their contempt 
tor reason. 


If Professor Curti wishes to in- 
veigh against particular individuals 
let him do so, with, as is his wont, 
careful documentation. If he insists 
on lumping many thousands of peo- 
ple together, let him offer at least 
one quotation before consigning 
them to limbo as having “contempt 
for reason.” If he finds particular 
shifts in particular Party lines hard 
to justify or understand, let him 
particularize, as he would do were 
he writing seriously about any other 
subject, and his criticism can then 
be taken seriously and weighed. 
Communist intellectuals have made 
their share of errors—and_ possibly 
their share of contributions. But 
Communists as Communists are de- 
voted to reason and are the enemies 
of dogma. Communists are also in- 
dividuals and some fall below the 
standards of their philosophy and 
their commitment. But their philos- 
ophy and their commitment is to 
reason: they have no other god be- 
fore them, and I think Professor 
Curti should avoid, in the’ future, 
generalized insults and _libels. 

As one Communist intellectual, 
but for this paragraph, I welcome 
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Professor Curti’s volume as an jl. 
luminating contribution to the con. 
tinuing battle on behalf of reason 
and science against obscurantism 
and dogma. 

* * * 

Apropos of Professor Curti’s con- 
cern about a developing cynicism 
there were two relevant articles that 
I found quite striking. One con. 
tained a fair share of cynicism char- 
acteristic of its writer, though it at- 
tacked one aspect of the question; 
the other was a very moving plea 
for a return to a passionate belief in 
the nobility of learning and the 
sacredness of teaching. 

The first article is entitled “The 
Decline of the Serious Writer,” ap- 
peared in The Antioch Revieu 
(Summer, 1957) and came from the 
pen of the best-selling novelist and 
professional anti-Communist, James 
T. Farrell. Mr. Farrell declares 
that there is no market for serious 
literature in the United States today 
and that, hence, a writer cannot “af 
ford” to create such literature. To a 
large degree he blames this upon the 
depraved tastes of the masses, which 
is a convenient antagonist to have 
these days in this country. But the 
bitterness with which Mr. Farrel 
writes is significant—for he did once 
try to write “seriously”—and is ap 
parent in the exaggerated irony he 
chooses with which to make his 
point: 


The capital investment in commun 
cation and popular culture runs int 
hundreds of millions or more. I should 
guess that in the United States at leas 
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a op yn dollars is invested in the 


cliché market of stereotypes, banality, 
7 ‘stupidity. In addition, there are 
the merchants of the moronic sex maga- 
vines. If all this declines too much, 
we could even have a 
Truth, sensibility, creativity could pos- 
sibly produce an economic tailspin of 
rather wide proportions: too much in- 
elligence could even produce a de- 


pression in the United States. 


depression. 


The second article is altogether 
and completely heart-felt. It 
is entitled, “Plea for the Restoration 

Teachers”; the author is Phyllis 
D. Weidig, a teacher in a New York 
high school, and she contributes this 
ticle to High Points (April, 1957), 
an oficial publication of the Board 
f Education of New York City. 
One can do no better than to quote 
bare just a 
torment facing some of 
with hand and 
rain in the midst of the tinsel and 
gadgets, the speed-up and the check- 
ip, the unpaid bills and the pre- 
ly held job and the awful 
ibsence in so much of our country 
today of what Curti calls 


desires for recogni- 


clean 


extensively and so lay 
little of the 


the best workers 





Professor 
ce } LO ted 
1 and appreciation. The 


school teacher, 


high 


ad dressing her col 


leagues, writes: 
\W 1 ° 1° 1 
Ww re mechanics of living oth 
g more. We have analyzed down to 
’ . ’ . 7 
{ ] -and we do not even 


now what road we are on! 
BE 1 . 
nge before superiors, unde: 


our colleagues, or 


need not 


ciples we believe in, we 
trouble to teach the Declaration of In 
dependence, the Bill of Rights, or “the 
blessings of democracy.” We have al- 
ready denied them with every fla 
tissue of our beings. 

. . We seek to influence young peo 
dle, to guide them and, heaven help 
us, to set their feet on the path to a 
more abundant life. We who are not 
even sure what is our own purpose in 
living? We who have lost ourselves in 
the common chaos? We cannot do 

The chaos and inadequacies in edu 
cation today are only a reflection of a 
world in which true values have 
lost sight of, and we and those we 
teach 


} 
been 


are inevitably among its victims 


Dean of the 
Syracuse 


Virgil M. 
School ot 
University, 


Rogers, 
Education at 
writing mm a recent 1s 
sue of the American Library Asso 
ciation Bulletrn (April, 1957) re 
ported that “a National Education 
Association study of 5,200 
systems recently disclosed that teach 
ers in many communities avoid dis 
controversial with 
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cussing anything 
their students for fear of reprisals.’ 

This is something of what is be 
hind Miss Wei 
The time is ripe for a 
paign against such festering 
intimidation, frustration and 
tion that contribute more than thei 


lig’s cry of despaii 
united cam 


sores o! 


corrup 


share to the making of such scand 
lous headlines as now def oO 
newspapers, telling of veritable was 
waged against heart-sick and imp 
erished youth by poli irmies 
clubs and_ pistols 








Joll’s “History of the Second International” 


By WILLIAM Z. FOSTER 


Bourceots AuTHors, in offering their 
conceptions of the history of Social- 
ism, work under the big disadvan- 
tage of defending the obsolete capi- 
talist system, either directly or by 
implication. Consequently, they 
strive to transform a great historical 
positive into an historical negative, 
and vice versa. That is, they try to 
prove, falsely, that world Socialism 
is a failure, and that world capital- 
ism is advancing and successful. In 
consequence of this dilemma, they 
underplay at many points the 
strength of Socialism and overplay 
that of capitalism. James Joll’s book, 
The Second International: 1889-1914* 
suffers from this elementary weak- 
ness. 

Joll’s volume contains much ex- 
cellent material upon 
the workers’ early fight for Social- 
ism, a great deal of good secondary 
valuable _ bio- 


information 


analysis, and many 
graphical sketches of the leading fig- 
ures of the pre-World War I Second 
International. The shortcomings of 
the book, however, are of a basic 
character. Here it is not a case of 
challenging this or that dubious fact 
or formulation; but rather, of collid- 
ing with the book’s main premises. 
Every student of international labor 
history should read Joll’s book for 


* Published by Frederick A 
"ork 2 0. 


York, 213 pages, 9 


Praeger, New 
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its wealth of material; nevertheless, 
the volume cannot stand as a funda- 
mental history of the Second Inter- 
national for the period it covers, 
1889-1914. And even less can it 
achieve its implied aim of serving as 
essentially an authority on world 
Socialism in general, with its false 
thesis, however sketchily stated, that 
there has been not much left of 
world Socialism since the Social- 
Democratic war debacle of 1914. 


DISREGARDING THE 
CAPITALIST BACKGROUND 


One of the basic 
Mr. Joll’s history is his almost com- 
plete failure to analyze the capital. 
ist system as the general social frame- 
work within which the organization 
of the Second International grew and 
functioned. He thus tends to reduce 
the whole movement largely to a 
sort of ideological development. His 
book lacks even the amount of 
“economic determinism” that is 
usually to be found in the writings 
of bourgeois historians since the time 
of Charles A. Beard. Joll does not 
see clearly the dynamics of the labor 
struggle which was the foundation 
of the Second, as well as of the other 
two Internationals; namely, _ the 
deep-going discontent of the heavily 
exploited workers, who are impelled 
to organize and fight by the remorse- 


weaknesses of 
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less workings of the capitalist sys- 
tem. He tends, therefore, unduly to 
write off Socialism in all its aspects. 
On the other hand, he assumes that 
capitalism is altogether a sound sys- 
tem, one that is not responsible bas- 
ically for the vast Socialist ferment 
that has gone on within its bosom 
for the past century and more. Of 
course, he practically ignores the de- 
velopment of the world crisis of the 
capitalist system, of which the first 
World War and the Russian Revo- 
lution were such profound precipi- 
tants and expressions. 

As part of his neglect of general 
analysis in developing the social 
background of the Second Interna- 
tional, Mr. Joll devotes almost no 
attention to the evolution of the capi- 
talist system from its competitive to 
its monopoly (imperialist) stage, 
which took place fundamentally 
luring the years he deals with, and 
which had most potent effects in de- 
termining the life course of the Sec- 
nd International, and particularly in 
bringing about its debacle in 1914. 
In the leading capitalist countries of 
the world, it was especially during 
the pre-World War I lifetime of 
the Second International that the 
great trusts and monopolies took 
shape, developed finance capitalism, 
spawned foreign policies of aggres- 
sion and colonial conquest, and 
came to dominant political control 
in all these countries. 
Revisionism—with which _ Joll 
leals at considerable length, but 
never explains—was the trend upon 
the part of the opportunist leaders 
f the International to so recast and 


adapt labor’s policies as to subordi- 
nate the interests of the working 
class to those of the big capitalists. 
Revisionism, directly produced by 
imperialism, had by the eve of 
World War I, come to saturate the 
entire daily practice and outlook of 
the decisive bureuacrats at the head 
of the Second International. It is im- 
possible to explain the character and 
effects of revisionism unless one 
shows clearly its direct relationship 
to imperialism. This basic task, which 
was a supreme achievement of Lenin, 
Joll utterly neglects. 

Joll’s failure to develop the deci- 
sive role of monopoly capital and im- 
perialism in determining the course 
of the Second International makes it 
quite impossible for him also to 
draw an authentic picture of the 
role of the Right-wing leadership of 
the International and of most of its 
parties. He depicts the betrayal of 
the International into World War I, 
brought about upon the initiative of 
the German Right Social-Democrats, 
primarily as the action of confused 
but sincere leaders, caught unawares 
by the war situation. He declares 
that they acted genuinely on behalf 
of the rank and file, stating (page 
176): “But above all, as in Austria, 
there was the feeling that any other 
action would be a betrayal of the 
interests and intentions of the rank 
and file.” Such conclusions by Joll 
are highly unrealistic. 

The German Right leaders, mostly 
opportunist intellectuals and sea- 
soned trade-union bureaucrats, were 
not surprised by the advent of the 
war situation. They had discussed 
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this question for many years. Had 
they been of the intention to do so, 
they could readily have organized 
an anti-war stand, although admit- 


tedly, as in Russia, the immediate 
cost for them would have been 
great. Undoubtedly, however, they 


had long before made up their minds 
not to oppose the war if and when 
Two decades of in- 
tense imperialist B gars tnd ’ and al- 
most as much of widespre: id Bern- 
stein propaganda of revisionism, had 
done their work thoroughly, sapping 
the earlier Socialist convictions of 
leaders. By the time the war 
broke out they had already aban- 
doned revolutionary Socialism for 
all practical purposes, and they sup- 
ported the war basically as believers 
in “evolutionary capitalism.” 

The Right Social-Democatic lead- 
ership in all the countries, during 
the next couple of decades, demon- 
strated their loyalty to bourgeois re- 
formism by their implacable hatred 
of the Soviet Union, their shooting 
German Revolution, 
surrender of the Italian and 
labor movements to fas- 
their support of the war 
militant American imperial- 
rainst the U.S.S.R. 
cold war. 


it should come. 


the se 


down of the 
their 
German 
cism, and 
drive of 
and its al 
The Right 
Social-Democrats who led the work- 
s of the world into World War I 
political in- 
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vere by no means the 
Joll 


outset 


pictures 
Lenin cor- 
their conduct in 
porting the Wal as a gross be- 


il of the working class and of 


Socialism. 


SOCIALISM DID NOT 
IN 1914 


Dik 


The most serious single error in 
Mr. Joll’s book is his conclusion that 
world Socialism virtually perished 
with the war debacle of 1914. He 
does not state this view explicitly, 
but the implication is there clear 
enough. Thus, the opening sentence 
in his concluding chapter reads: 
“The Socialist world was never to be 
the same again after 1914”—mean- 
ing that it would never again be gen- 
erally so strong. As his sum-up of 
things as they now are, he then pro- 
ceeds to draw a very dismal picture 
of a once powerful Social-Democ 
racy at present having strongholds 
in only Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Scandinavia, and he gives no account 
whatever of Communist Parties in 
Communist-led countries as factors 
in world Socialism. 

This constitutes a profound mis 
estim: the status of world 
Socialism, which is today vastly more 
powerful than it was at the begin- 
ning of World War I. Socialism di 
not die with the great betrayal by 
the Right Social-Democrats, but 
went into a higher stage. The vas 
complex of Socialist developments 
of this period—the revisionist wat 


ition of 


betraval, the disaster of the World 
War I, the Russian Revolution, and 
the birth of the world Gam 
movement—taken together, amount 
ed to a great turning point an a 
vance world Socialism. The his 
torical progress of the world 
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cesses—the birth and death of elabo- 
rate economic and political theories, 
the maturing and decay of great 
national and international organi- 
zations of labor, the loss of huge 
strikes and even of revolutions, the 
failure to halt devastating wars and 
the advance of reaction—but the in- 
ternational working class makes its 
way ahead nevertheless, learning 
from its defeats as well as from its 
victories. In a historical sense, there- 
fore, the Social-Democratic war be- 
trayal of 1914, for all its immediate 
tragic consequences, was only an 
incident in the epic forward march 
of the world’s workers toward 
Socialism. 

Joll’s passing by of the world Com- 
munist movement as though it does 
not exist in a Socialist sense is his 
most extreme belittlement of Social- 
ism in the face of a presumably en- 
trenched and dominant world capi- 
lism. But one-third of the world 
ecoming Socialist is not to be so 
easily exorcised out of existence. The 
lear fact is that world Socialism 
today, embracing a whole system of 
states with some goo million people, 
nd rapidly growing, is overtaking 
id surpassing the decrepit and ob- 
olete capitalist system on every 
ront. The central political reality of 
this period is the swift march of the 
peoples of the world into Socialism. 
Khrushchev was speaking in terms 
f realism when he forecast that the 
grandchildren of the pesent genera- 
tion in the United States would live 
under Socialism. 

The strength of world Socialism, 
also reflected in the weakness of 
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world capitalism, is further exhibited 
by the tremendous break-up of the 
colonial system that has been going 
the end of World 
War Il. This is a major disaster to 
the capitalist system, and by the same 
token it brings about a tremendous 
relative and actual increase of 
strength for world Socialism. Nor 
can the enormous growth of the 
trade-union movement (several 
times over since 1914) and of other 
basic mass organizations of the 
workers and of the democratic 
massses generally in the capitalist 
countries be diregarded when tak- 
ing count of the strength of modern- 
day Socialism. 

Joll even understates the post- 
World War I role and strength of 
the international Social Democracy. 
Whiie in 1914 this movement did 
actually break up on a world scale, 
it came together again shortly after 
the first great war had concluded, 
and since then it and its afhliated 
national parties have been a very 
important factor in world politics 
generally. Since 1918, in fact, almost 
every country in Europe has had, 
at one time or another, Righ Social- 
Democrats at the head of its gov- 
ernment. More than this, the revi- 
sionist leaders exert a powerful in- 
fluence in the general trade union, 
cooperative, workers’ political, and 
movements of many 
countries on all the continents. True, 
the revisionists in power have left 
but few traces of Socialism behind 
them. Their general program has 
been rather a sustaining one for a 
“reformed” capitalism than a deter- 


on since about 


other mass 
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mined fight for Socialism. Also, their 
one-time affiliation with Marxist 
thinking has just about vanished in 
a composite of Keynesian “progres- 
sive capitalism.” Nevertheless, the 
Social-Democracy, in all its phases, 
running far beyond the narrow 
British - Belgian - Scandinavian base 
ascribed to it by Joll, still commands 
the support of millions of Socialist- 
minded workers and constitutes a 
strong political force. It is these 
masses who must be constructively 
reckoned with in dealing with the 
question of Social-Democracy. 
STATIC CONCEPT OF 

SOCIALISM’S PROGRESS 

In his book, Mr. Joll not only does 
not indicate the tremendous prog- 
ress of world Socialism in general, 
despite the great betrayal by the revi- 
sionists of 1914, but he also does not 
appreciate the basic advances that 
have been made at solving, either 
partly or completely, many of the 
elementary individual problems that 
plagued the world Socialist and la- 
bor movement in its earlier stages. 
Thus, he tends to picture rather hope- 
lessly the appallingly difficult ques- 
tions that wracked the recurring 
congresses and national organizations 
of the Second International, includ- 
ing the bitter ideological disputes be- 
tween Anarchists and Marxists and 
between revisionists and revolution- 
aries within the Marxist camp; the 
quarrels between the advocates of 
political action and those who pro- 
posed direct action, particularly the 
general strike; the complex and gi- 
gantic question of colonialism; the 


general problem of nationalism ys, 
internationalism in labor's ranks; 
the basic practical problems of how 
to win universal suffrage in many 
countries of Europe, how to carry 
through the historic demand for the 
eight-hour day, how to achieve 
trade union unity, and how to over- 
come the apparently impregnable op- 
position of the great trusts and mo- 
nopolies to the trade unionization 
of their plants. And overriding all 
other practical questions in the life 
of the Second International—how to 
prevent the ever-looming world war. 

Underlying all the problems and 
struggles of the congresses of the 
Second International, which Mr. Joll 
portrays so graphically and with 
such detail, but too statically, there 
was going on an irresistible progress 
in an accumulation of understand- 
ing, experience, and organization. 
This was true even if the Second 
International, like the First, was de- 
stroyed and the Third International 
dissolved in the historical process. 
The central fact is that in the inter- 
vening years since the Social-Demo- 
cratic war debacle in 1914, the 
world’s workers and their colonial 
allies, in the course of, or under the 
pressures of, the imperialist wars and 
great revolutions of the period, have 
found the answers to most of the 
knotty questions which tore the Sec- 
ond International, like the First, with 
internal disputes and overwhelmed 
it with immediately insoluble prac- 
tical problems. 

Together with blazing the way to 
Socialism in many countries, the 
workers’ and allied forces have, dur- 
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ing the past forty years or so, in 
practically all the major capitalist 
lands, organized the bulk of the 
hitherto almost impregnable basic 
industries, established the eight-hour 
day far and w ide, won elaborate sys- 
rms of social security, and cracked 
the hard nut of the voting fran- 
chise for both women and men. 
They have also found the key to the 
astwhile baffling colonial question 
ind are winning new freedoms for 
hundreds of millions of the slaves 

{ imperialism. And of vast historic 
importance, during the past few 
years, they have administered the 
frst great defeats to the imperial- 
it war-makers. Where the forces of 
lemocracy and Socialism were not 
song enough to prevent World 
War I and II, they are now proving 
ble to block the attempt of Ameri- 
an imperialism to plunge the world 
nto an atomic war in its desperate 
id for world domination. Thus, 
they are mastering the great question 
i war, which wrecked the Second 
International and which still threat- 
eas disaster to the world. 

The greatest of all the individual 
chievements of the forces of Social- 
sm, however, has been to bring 
Marxism, enriched during the past 
lf century with Leninism, ever 
more to the front as the theoretical 
guide of the world’s working class 
and its political allies. Marxism-Len- 
ism is the end-product of the dec- 
rdes-long ideological conflicts among 
Anarchists, Syndicalists, Revisionists, 





we and simple trade unionists, and 
ther labor currents. Marxism-Len- 
usm has proved over and over 


again in the daily class struggle, and 
in the fire of successful revolution, 
that it points the way, both to the 
most successful struggle for the 
workers’ interests under capitalism 
and to the abolition of capitalism 
and the building of Socialism. It has 
already become the most dominant 
world labor theory and program of 
action, and its prestige and influence 
are irresistibly on the increase. At 
the present time—freeing itself from 
Stalinist bureacratic and doctrinaire 
excesses, largely the products of many 
years of super-disciplined revolu- 
tionary struggle, and also curing it- 
self from a recent infection of Right- 
revisionism, produced primarily by 
the post-war effects of the capitalist 
“boom,” particularly that of Ameri- 
can imperialism—Marxism-Leninism, 
flexible and adaptable, is now taking 
one of the greatest leaps forward in 
its progressive history. But this, too, 
like so many others of Labor’s major 
advances, is not being accomplished 
without much difficulty and travail. 

Of course, the forces. of Socialism 
have not solved all the individual 
problems which historically have 
plagued the labor movement—else 
the capitalist system would be no 
more. Chief among these specific un- 
solved problems is that of the need 
for an ever-greater unity in the 
ranks of labor and its allies. Already 
in the Communist Manifesto, Marx 
and Engels, with their great slogan, 
“Workers of the World, Unite!” 
signalized the central character of 
the problem of unity and the work- 
ers have wrestled with it for many 
decades. But here, too, vast prog- 








ress has been made since the war 
debacle of 1914, although Joll does 
not indicate it. All the above-listed 
advances of the workers and their 
allies, tending to clarity and entrench 
the labor movement, are at the same 
time basic factors in furthering labor 
unity, nationally and internationally. 
The question is much more complex 
than merely establishing better work- 
relations between Communists 

Social-Democrats, important 


ing 
and 
though this is. 

The most powerful manifestation 
of the growing world unity of the 
forces of democracy and Socialism is 
the system of Socialist states that has 
been built up since the end of World 
War Il. Akin to these gigantic 
forces also is the powerful aggrega- 
tion of colonial and semi-colonial 
peoples lately combined in the Ban- 
dung movement. Of epoch-making 
importance, too, in the general unity 
respect, was the enormous consolida- 
tion of that were 
organized to resist the war drive of 
American imperialism during the 
cold war years. The great World 
Federation of Trade Unions, formed 
at the end of the war (but now 
split), likewise indicates the eventu- 
ally irresistible forces of unity that 
are at work in the vital field of 
trade unionism. The people’s front 
and people’s democracy _ policies 
have also proved to be open ways 
to broad unity developments in vari- 
ous countries. And the new Com- 
munist perspective of a parliamen- 
tary achievement of Socialism is 
opening up fresh possibilities of mass 


pro-peace forces 
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unity, particularly with the Social 
Democracy. Already, world unity oj 

the forces of democracy and Social 

ism, of which the Left is the main 
organizer and leader, has reached By 
the point where it is able to block 

the war plans of the imperialists, 
prevent the growth of fascism upon J, 
an international scale, and to guaran- ye 
tee the existence of new Socialis fy, 
states in the face of the hostile Capi- re 
talist sector of the world. And s ou 
more far-reaching expressions of ex yo 
panding unity developments will n 

be long in manifesting themselves. 

The 1914 war debacle of Right $ rane 
cial-Democracy, so __ painstakingly oe 
portrayed by Mr. Joll, was, true _ 
enough, a vast tragedy in the history." ° 
of world Socialism. But by no means?" 
did it halt this historic movement ff "8" 
On the contrary, the disaster even" 
tually contributed indirectly to t olay 
movement’s soaring, through “oy 
Russian Revolution and other basi bs . 
developments, to higher levels off 
achievement than ever before. One 2Y 
very important thing that the war This 
debacle also did was to deal a morulgf "| 
blow to the dominant world leader mae 
ship that the revisionists had long "alpen 
enjoyed in the Second Internationa ous 
From 1914-17 on, the trend in teg, Amo 
world labor movement, regarding aaa 
its leadership, has been from Righ ear 
to Left; nor is this general tendend = 
likely to change. The revolutions m - 
program of Lenin has triumphed ap 
over the surrender program of Bern 2 oe 


stein; hence the world is now rapicl 
travelling to its inevitable history 
goal of Socialism. 
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On the Party’s Vanguard Role 


By JIM WEST 


The author of this article, a Chicago worker, in submitting it, very 
modestly suggested that it contained some ideas which he hoped might be 
useful for stimulating discussion around a central question for all those 
who identify themselves with the Left in American politics. We think our 
eaders will agree that this article does just that, and that it presents its 
own view persuasively and, at the same time, constructively. Let us have 


your opinions, please —Ed. 


Aqerican COMMUNISTS are agreed 
that our chief task is to overcome 
isolation. 

We are also agreed that the isola- 
tion We must surmount is that of a 
vanguard organization; for the 16th 
Convention affirmed this basic con- 
ept in a special, though generalized, 
ection of the main resolution. 

It is in the arena of how a van- 
guard overcomes its isolation that 
many of our disagreements occur. 
This is no accident; for among 
ther reasons, the vanguard concept 
contains within it both a contradic- 
on and the means for working out 
that contradiction. 

Among its many distinguishing 
atures, the vanguard represents the 
nterests of the future in the work- 
ng-class movement of the present. 
The contradiction between the pres- 
mt and the future is overcome not 
w ideas of desperation, but by the 
orking-class struggles and people’s 
movements—provided the vanguard 
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plays its role of bringing class and 
social consciousness into the work- 
ing-class movements. 

There are those who equate van- 
guard role with direct leadership 
over the working class at all times. 
This is an idea of impatience. To 
be sure, the vanguard eventually 
earns its way to leadership of the 
class; but this does not mean that 
a vanguard must necessarily be in 
direct leadership of the class every 
moment of each stage of develop- 
ment. 

To the degree that the working 
class and its allies are won over to 
the road of struggle for socialism, to 
that degree can the vanguard enjoy 
and wield mass _in- 
fluence. More to the point, to the 
degree that a vanguard fulfills its 
role concretely in each given stage 
of development, to that degree can 
it break its isolation and become a 
mass influence. 

Obviously, such an approach has 


mass support 
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nothing in common with the bank- 
rupt idea that the vanguard concept 
is outmoded or sectarian in the pres- 
ent period. This approach also re- 
futes the impatient idea that the 
ability of the vanguard to dirctly lead 
the masses here and now is all that 
counts—the idea which confronts the 
party with the impossible choice: 
since we aren't leading the masses 
today, we aren’t a vanguard, so why 
try to be one with all the stigma it 
carries? It further rejects the despera- 
tion idea that changes in name and 
form per se—without regard to the 
problems before the people, the tasks 
before our class, the specific nature 
of the Party’s role—will bring about 
the direct leadership of the vanguard 
over the class at once. 





THE DIRECT LEADERSHIP 
DISTORTION 


This exaggerated emphasis on di- 
rect leadership, condemned by the 
16th Convention as “arrogant” and 
one that was heedless of our real 
position of strength and influence, 
has been largely responsible for 
some of the worst sectarian and op- 
portunist errors of the past (and 
even into the present). 

In trade-union work, it led to ef- 
forts at “capturing control” of locals 
and unions. It tended to negate the 
united front approach in which a 
Communist minority shares leader- 
ship with a non-Communist ma- 
jority. It contributed to cutting us 
off from our allies, to going it alone, 


to a deepening of isolation. 

In certain mass organizations jt 
occasionally gave rise to a kind of 
deviousness; that is, because of re. 
actionary attacks, the chief thing was 
one’s ability to hide his Communis 
position on questions (not to speak 
of identity). In such instances, the 
measure of success was ability w 
get elected to leadership in the or. 
ganization on the basis of the mas 
organization’s program (all well 
and good) dut with no regard what- 
soever to questions of vanguard 
aims and perspectives. 

In this latter case, it must be 
added in all fairness to the man 
fine comrades involved, that the re 
sponsibility is least of all theirs. The 
fact is, the failure of the Party tw 
work out a concrete approach to 
vanguard role made it impossible for 
these comrades to see how the; 
could play such a role. It is thu 
no accident—and here is the point 
—that, having achieved positions ot 
“direct leadership” (ostensibly ful 
filling the vanguard concept there 
by), many of these comrades have 
dropped away from the Party or 
are on the way out because they set 
no need for the Party today! 

While most of our errors in the 
past have been of the Left-sectarian 
variety, the foregoing may serve 1 
show the common basis for mami 
Left and Right errors in the “d: 
rect leadership” distortion of the 
vanguard concept. This underscores 
the folly of combatting Left-sectar- 
ian distortions with revisionist dis 
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tortions of the same principle; of 
being a “Left” or a “Right” expo- 
nent of the vanguard concept. 

I believe that the fight against 
our isolation will be advanced by re- 
jecting both variations of this over- 
simplified and distorted view of our 
vanguard role; by addressing our- 
slves to the fight for a Marxist- 
Leninist view of the vanguard role. 
We are compelled to do this now 
because the 16th Convention 
charged the National Committee 
with responsibility for drafting a 
basic program which will “define 
dearly and unequivocally the view- 
point of American Communists on 
all fundamental problems of the 
struggle for socialism in the United 
States.” 


TOWARD CONCRETE EXPRES- 
SION OF VANGUARD ROLE 


At the heart of the question of 
socialism is the problem of the 
working class coming into the lead- 
ership of the nation. The road to 
socialism in any given country 1s 
the concrete way whereby the work- 
with its allies, in that 
country may come, step by step, 
into eventual leadership of the na- 
tion. 

To determine the vanguard task 
concretely, it is necessary to deter- 
mine at what point of the advance 
towards socialism the working class 
stands at each given stage of devel- 
opment. 

The organization of American 


Ing class, 
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workers into trade unions, especially 
in the basic, mass production indus- 
tries, brought about a large measure 
of fulfillment to a particular stage 
in the advance of our class toward 
leadership of the nation. 

Even as it must still complete this 
big forward step (through labor 
unity, through organizing many still 
unorganized, especially in the South) 
—the general outlines of the next 
stage of advance have been shaping 
up. 

Experience teaches more and more 
workers that defense and promo- 
tion of their economic welfare re- 
quires more than economic struggle 
alone. In addition, political and leg- 
islative struggles are becoming ever 
more essential, even decisive. 

All signs point to the next stage 
in the step-by-step advance to lead- 
ership of the nation as being the 
emergence of the American work- 
ing class as an independent political 
force in the life of our country. 

It is the unique nature of this next 
forward step that should determine 
the specific, concrete character of the 
vanguard role and tasks today— 
the fundamental point of approach 
by the vanguard to all questions of 
the day. 

The Communist Party in the 30's 
successfully fulfilled its vanguard 
role (and consequently became a 
mass influence) not so much because 
a depression existed, but rather be- 
cause it was able to work out its 
vanguard role suited to the specific 
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tasks facing the working class at 
that time. (In this connection, the 
Extraordinary Conference of 1933, 
and its famed Open Letter to the 
Membership, merit special study at 


this time). Obviously, objective con- 


ditions then tended to favor Left 
activity but without a correct, con- 
crete approach to vanguard role, 


and the correct mass line and polli- 
cies flowing therefrom, those condi- 
tions would have been just so many 
more lost opportunities. 

As it turned out, the C.P. played 
an indispensable, decisive role in 
helping the class solve an_ historic 
task. This brought about an end 
to its isolation. It brought an iden- 
tity with the working class move- 
ment rarely equalled by any other 
socialist movement in our country. 


TOWARD THE NEXT HISTORIC 
FORWARD STEP 


The emergence of the working 
class as an independent political 
force in American life is a difficult 


task. Viewed as a stage in the po- 
litical and social growth of the class 
of workers, it is obvious the class 
won't enter as an indepenent politi- 
cal force in one fell swoop; it will 
emerge from this stage as a result 
of a whole process of development. 

A conscious approach by the van- 
to this historic task requires 
series of com- 
s: how to pre- 
to take this 
ideological, 


guard 
working out a vast, 
plex questions, such a 
the working class 


pare 
tackling all the 


step; 





organizational, 


duce the new literature, culture, 
agitation required by this step; how 
to develop the skill, the art, of “link- 
ing up” day-to-day struggles for de- 
mocracy, peace, economic security 
with the aim of independent politi- 
cal emergence; how to meet the dif 
ferent levels of understanding among 
workers; how to unite those ready 
for independent political action now 


(and who are actively building 
COPE today) with those who are 


still more or less blindly 
in the wake of the Democratic Party 
and with those who are still politi- 
cally passive 

The outlining of just 
these questions should suffice to show 
what an enormous, historic under- 
taking it is; and why a vanguard is 
indispensable. 


following 


some otf 


POLITICAL EMERGENCE AND 


COALITION TASKS 


The placing of this basic vanguard 
task has nothing in common with 
the effort of some die-hard sectar- 
ians to negate the struggle for an 
anti-monopoly coalition and_ the 
coalition struggle to complete the 
bourgeois democratic tasks in the 
South—as foremost, crucial mass 
needs of the day. 

The placing of this basic, historic 
aim of the present stage, far from 
negating these mass tasks, provides 
the vanguard’s special approach t 
them, bringing a vital contribution 


tactical questions in- 
volved: how to stimulate and pro- 
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to the coalitions which no other or- 
ganization is doing, and for which 
ur Party is uniquely qualified. 
More, attempting to cope with 
he problem of the main driving 
forces of these coalitions and move- 
nents, it seeks to solve the prob- 
lem of how to achieve labor’s role in 
them. In so doing, it seeks to work 
ut how the vanguard may make its 
wh maximum contribution in an 
propriate manner, thus breaking 
ts isolation. 

Viewed in this light, the move- 
ments against monopoly and for 
completion of bourgeois democratic 
usks in the South are seen as being 
ot solely people’s, all-class (except 
ior the small gang of monopolists) 
movements—but also as movements 
mbracing a number of classes and 
soups with differing viewpoints, 
terests, etc., and in which the 
vorking class has special interests 
swell, and a special role to play. 
It is, of course, essential to keep 
1mind and to emphasize the broad, 
the multi-class nature of these coali- 
tons. But this emphasis alone will 
t necessarily solve the problem of 
ringing these coalitions into exist- 
we and developing them in a pro- 
gressive direction. 

lf we are to pass beyond the stage 
t slogan-chanting on the need, for 
ample, of an anti-monopoly coali- 
mM, it is necessary to recognize the 
ferent economic and social groups 
lat must make up that movement, 
the relationship of their different in- 
rests and problems, the role each 
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has to play, etc. In other words, 
the vanguard must develop a class 
approach (based on the chief tasks 
before the working class today) to 
the various coalition movements. 

To this day we have not fully 
worked out the relationship —be- 
tween anti-monopoly coalition and 
the coalition for completing bour- 
geois democratic tasks in the South 
and the fight for Negro rights gen- 
erally. A decisive element enabling 
us to work out this relationship is 
to be found in the approach afforded 
by seeking to work out the chief 
historic class task today; that is, in 
the light of the emergence of the 
working class as an independent 
political force. 

Nor is this question placed as a 
substitute for the fight for peace, 
for democracy, for civil rights, etc. 
While allowing for all varieties of 
struggles on these and other prob- 
lems, it sets forth that which is ba- 
sic to the content of Communist 
work in this period, even if it can- 
not be expressed in the mass move- 
ments in the most direct way at all 
times or in all conditions. It defines 
that which we strive for at this 
time, inasmuch as this is what the 
class is reaching out and aspiring to- 
wards. 

In the fight for peace, it may be 
that few things in the beginning will 
contribute directly or immediately 
to the working class emerging as 
an independent political force. And 
of course, it is not essential that 
they lead directly to this result in 
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order for us to participate in various 
peace activities. What is important 
is that we remain conscious of this 
basic task; that we seek, without 
cease, the ways and means whereby 
we may advance the fulfillment of 
this historic goal in the course of 
the fight for peace. 

This applies to all arenas of strug- 


gle and mass activity: economic 
struggles, youth, women, national- 
ity groups, professional, cultural, 


etc. It is that which unifies all our 
work, giving it common purpose 
and direction. It is that which en- 
ables a Communist club and an in- 
dividual Communist to find their 
bearings in this period, the North 
Star, helping them work out the 
relationship between mass work to- 
day and the next step towards the 
socialist future. 


IN SUMMARY 


The historic 16th Convention, 
settling a number of questions 
which threatened the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist basis and unity of our Party, 
making a number of contributions 
towards clarifying new questions 
arising out of the changed situa- 
tion, began to clear the decks for a 
new upsurge in the mass work of 
our Party. 

Today, as we turn to the issues 
confronting the people, we face the 
task of hammering out the basic 
program of the Party from which 
will be projected the mass line for 
the immediate years ahead. 


Keystone to program and mas 
line in any given historic period 
is the chief task which faces the 
working class at the time in its step- 
by-step advance to the le: adership of 
the nation. 

The emergence of the working 
class as an independent political 
force, with its own program and 
policies, becoming organizationally 
independent of monopoly’s parties, 
and capable of building and leading 
people’s coalitions, shapes up as the 
chief task in this period. 

This determines the concrete na 
ture of the vanguard role and tasks 
at this stage. The great collective 
effort to solve the problems of con- 
tent involved in this historic task 
is the process whereby we break our 
isolation. 

By recognizing and developing 
this as the basis of our approach t 
all questions, we arm our Party 
with the means for overcoming aim- 
less drift. We thereby begin to give 
vanguard purpose and direction to 
our day-to-day work, which, if res- 
lutely pursued, brings the initiative 
in national affairs into the hand 
of the working class; bringing, con- 
sequently, an initiative to the var 
guard which can only come from 
playing a role vital to its class. 

A mass line based on accomplish- 
ing this class objective in the period 
ahead arms our Party with a strate 
gic, longer-run approach, enabling 
it to rise above a petty, hand-o 
mouth, blind existence; and helping 
it overcome purely administrative, 
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purely tactical approaches. It would 
help arm the Party with a policy 
for activity in all kinds of political 
and economic climates under capi- 
talism in the years ahead. 

It would facilitate the ability of 
the Party to guide, to teach, to en- 
courage workers to self-participa- 
tion in working out their own prob- 
lems, to gain confidence in their 
ability to lead the people. It would 
strengthen the Party against tenden- 
cies to intervene in the daily affairs 
of the labor and people’s move- 
ments over every little question— 
the tendency to try to work out 
everything for the working class, 
to substitute for it, to take direct 
laership over it without regard to 
whether or not it wants it. 

It would provide a vanguard 
yardstick for measuring the effective- 
ness of day-to-day work: does it ad- 
vance or retard the aim of helping 
ring about the emergence of our 
dass as an independent political 
force? It would restore a proper 
sense of values as to what is most 
important, what is of secondary im- 
portance, etc. 

As the basic approach to mass 
line, it would provide the soundest 
foundation from which to determine 
kviations to the Right and to the 
Left. For, in the absence of a cor- 
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rect mass line, the fight against 
“Right” and “Left” deviations is a 
fight against windmills which only 
serves to befog our isolation! 

Further, the basic mass line pro- 
vides the healthiest basis for criti- 
cism and self-criticism. In its ab- 
sence, criticism and _ self-criticism 
can too readily degenerate into 
meaningless, cruel moralizing, soul- 
searching subjectivity, and exercises 
in amateur psychiatry. 

Finally, the basic mass line, im- 
beded in helping the working class 
achieve its next big forward step to 
socialism, would provide the spark 
for revitalizing Marxist-Leninist 
education and theory in the Party; 
for cadre training on a planned, sys- 
tematic basis; for advancing and de- 
veloping the indispensable role of 
the Party and of the Communist 
Press, without understanding which, 
we cannot build the Party and the 
Press. 

Conversely, given the conviction 
of the Party’s indispensable, van- 
guard role—a conviction which can 
arise only from seeing its concrete 
application to the needs of the day 
—we can overcome gigantic obstacles 
and move mountains, as we have in 
the past, as we will again in the 
near future. 





In our October issue, Hyman Lumer will analyze the contents and 
weigh the significance of the new book by Victor Perlo, just issued by 
International Publishers, New York —Ed. 

















“The Politics of Industry’ 


By HYMAN LUMER 


Watron Hamicton is Professor 
Emeritus at the Yale University 
School of Law, a practicing attorney 
in Washington, and one whose writ- 
ings have marked him out as pos- 
sessing a quite unconventional mind, 
suggestive of the probing challenges 
that characterized the late Thorstein 
Veblen. 

In his latest book,* Professor 
Hamilton again contributes a stimu- 
lating critique of certain aspects of 


the American social order. Its main 
thesis is that the market with its 
rigid mandates of supply and de- 
mand is no longer supreme, and that 
business judgments increasingly are 
shaped also by 


a host of procedures and arrangements 
—political in character. ... As a result 
there has arisen, quite apart from the 
ordinary apparatus of state, a govern- 
ment of industry which in its own dis- 
tinctive way has its constitution and 
its statutes, its administrative and judi- 
cial processes, and its own manner of 
dealing with those who do not abide 
by the law of the industry. 

What Hamilton refers to here is 
the policies arising from the growth 
of giant corporations and the devel- 
opment of monopoly control of in- 
dustry. This, he says, has signalled 


* Walton Hamilton, The Politics of Industry, 
wf N 4 


Kropf Y.. 169 pp., $3.50) 
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the end of “free enterprise.” More. 
over, it has led to a blurring of the 
distinction between “public” and 
“private” aspects of industry—to an 
ending of the separation of state and 
economy which was the hallmark 
of the earlier era of laissez-faire. 

He goes on to examine certain 
features of this intermingling of 
government and business, and in 
particular to describe some of the 
legal and political means through 
which big business employs the state 
apparatus to its own advantage. He 
explores some of the ways in which 
it turns “controls into sanctions,” and 
converts government agencies in- 
tended for regulation in the public 
interest into devices for monopolj 
control and price-fixing. 

Thus, regulations designed to as 
sure the purity of milk are used by 
the milk trusts, through their in- 
fluence in the administrative bodies 
concerned, to cut down the number 
of producers and so to create an atti 
ficial scarcity. Similarly, the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission serves 
the interests of the big railroads 
while the Civil Aeronautics Board 
protects existing airlines from new 
competition. 

There is an interesting section on 
the use of patents as a means of 
securing and maintaining a mo 
nopoly in a given field of produc 
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yn, and on the use of patent li- 


enses to fx and distribute 
markets. ‘The 


has been developed into an extreme- 


prices 
securing of patents 
ly intricate business, which no long- 
er serves the original purpose of en- 
gouraging and protecting ted no- 
logical innovation, but rather has 
become essentially a legalistic device 
controlling or destroying com- 
petitors. 
Large corporations are able to 
pile improvement on improvement, 
patent on patent so that when any 
patent finally enters the public do- 
main it very often represents only 
an obsolete technique. Furthermore, 
through drawn-out, patent 
infringement suits, they can bleed 
smaller antagonists dry and leave 
them at best with Pyrrhic victories. 
In this connection, Hamilton de- 
votes much attention to the corpora- 
entity pre-eminently 
suited for establishing and main- 
taining domination over a field of 
production. A particularly _ in- 
triguing example is the case of the 
glass container industry in which, 
despite the existence of a host of 
mall manufacturers, a tightly-knit 
monopolistic control was established 
through the creation by some of the 
larger firms of the Hartford Empire 
Company. In this corporation, which 
itself produced nothing, control of 
the key patents was centered, and on 
its licensing of their use other firms 
became increasingly dependent for 
their very existence. 
The corporation also serves well 
sa vehicle for hurdling national 
Though the export of 


costly 


ton as an 


sUITIETS, 


with formidable 
a corporation in 
one country can, either openly or 
covertly, establish or take over cor- 
porations in other countries. It can 
secure in these countries the same 
patents which it has at home, and so 
export technology in place of goods. 
Above all, clandestine international 
cartel arrangements can be effec- 
tively concealed in intricate corpor- 
ate networks which defy disentangle 
ment. Hamilton gives 
amples of such arrangements which 
ultimately came to light only through 
sheer accident. 

Finally, he deals with the tech 
niques of flouting the anti-trust laws, 
and with the legal and economic 
difficulties in enforcing such legis 
lation. He shows also how the big 
corporations are able, in one way or 
another, to control the personnel of 
government administrative agencies. 
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trade 


some ex 


It is in the exposition of these 
practices of big business that Hamil 
ton is at his best, and it is here shat 
the chief merit of the book lies. But 
when he undertakes to analyze their 
historical background, he tends to 
becloud rather than to illuminat 
the subject. These sections of the 
book, which are fairly extensive, are 
written in a complex, obscure fash 
ion, and at times their pertinence 
to the immediate questions at hand 
seems unfathomable. 

What is more important, how 
ever, is that in presenting the his 
torical and economic settings of the 
operations of big business, he to 
tally neglects its class character on 
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the domestic scene and its imperialist 
role on the world scene. His ap- 
proach leads, for example, to such 
expressions of confusion as this: “It 
was the accident of history that it 
was the men who had the funds to 
invest, rather than the laborers or 
landowners, who came to take the 
initiative in launching joint-stock 
companies.” 

He does not distinguish clearly 
between the big monopolies and 
small business. Thus, he impartially 
lumps together the use of state li- 
censing boards by barbers and un- 
dertakers to limit entry into their 
fields with the use of the ICC by 
the railroads to restrict competition 
of other forms of transportation with 
them. 

Throughout the book, the state is 
portrayed as an impartial arbiter, 
misused by the big corporations to 
be sure, but capable of safeguarding 
equally the claims of labor and the 
public. This leads to some rather 
curious conclusions. 

For example, Hamilton pictures 
the formation of international car- 
tels as a reaction to restrictions on 
foreign trade imposed by the state, 
which block expansion through the 
development of foreign markets. 
What he fails to see is that the for- 
eign trade policy of the modern 
capitalist state is also designed pri- 
marily to promote the interests of 
the monopolies. Indeed, the multi- 
plication of trade barriers, with the 
demise of free trade, is especially 
characteristic of the period of ad- 
vanced development of monopoly 
capital. 


Hamilton also tends to place the 
imperialist powers and the depen. 
dent countries exploited by them on 
a par. He equates the efforts of the 
latter to bolster the prices of their 
export commodities with those of the 
imperialist nations to force the prices 
of raw materials and agricultural 
products down to an absolute mini- 
mum. 

At the heart of all this is the 
bourgeois-liberal approach to mo- 
nopoly, which sees the danger in it 
as arising from “giantism”—that is, 
from the sheer bigness of enterprises, 
On this basis the cure, obviously, 
is to restrict bigness, and Hamilton 
presents the typical liberal proposals 
for this purpose. 

The problem, as he sees it, is how 
to regulate modern industry so as 
to protect individual enterprise and 
initiative. “As large an area of the 
industrial system as possible should 
be left to competition.” Mergers 
should be allowed only where re. 
quired by technological develop 
ments. The use of patents to foster 
monopoly should be checked. The 
distribution of military orders should 
be broadened. And the regulative 
functions of administrative agencies 
should be strengthened. 

There is no need of discussing here 
the merits or limitations of these 
proposed measures. Hamilton him- 
self does little more than mention 
them. Suffice it to say that it is not 
in these but in the details which it 
presents of the methods of opera 
tion of big business that the main 


value of the book lies. 
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Letters from the Readers 


In the August issue, the Editor, in his “Ideas in Our Time,’ com- 
mented at length upon the proposals of Henry ]. Kissinger and others for 
“limiting” future nuclear-weapon wars, and cited among those resisting 
this line of argument the work of Hugh B. Hester, a retired Brigadier- 
General of the U.S. Army who, during World War Il, had held very 
responsible positions in both Europe and Asia. General Hester wrote the 
Editor a letter and has permitted its publication: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Many thanks for your kindness in sending me the August issue 
of Political Affairs. You make a splendid case for sanity in interna- 
tional relations. Kissinger’s “limited warfare” and the advocates of 
the “clean bomb” are not only completely wrong but the most dan- 
gerous enemies of peace. 

As you point out, the world would like to go back to the good 
old days when wars were limited and full of romantic nonsense. 
They never, of course, were really that except in fiction. Any com- 
petent student of international relations must know that it is infinitely 
easier to prevent war altogether than to limit it; otherwise we would 
not have had unlimited wars for unlimited objectives for the past 
hundred and more years. The advocates of “limited warfare” and 
“clean” bombs know this full well but they belong to the Kennan 
school of containment, and how can they set up a world gendarmerie 
and sell it unless they can fool the people into believing it can be 
made into a safe police force? 

Make no mistake about it: the Truman-Dulles-Eisenhower Doc- 
trine resembles closely the 20th century edition of the Holy Alliance 
of the 19th. Much of the world believes now that the U'S. is rapidly 
becoming the heir of the reactionary Hapsburg, Hohenzolern and 
Romanov houses of the 19th century. And unless our leaders change 
present foreign policies in this respect, they will certainly destroy 
civilization itself. If there is “no alternative to peace,” then can there 
be any substitute for cooperation? 

Sincerely, 
Hucu B. Hester 
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One of the improvements we've noted in P.A. is that it gets out 
pretty much on time. More important, we think the content is im 
proving. One of the things we would like to see is more theoretical 
material from here and from abroad. In the latter case, we are spe- 


cially anxious to get material from the socialist countries. 
Cordially, 


E. G, 


Waltham, Mass. 


I find the department, “Ideas in Our Time” first-rate, and overdue 
for Political Affairs. In fact, I'd like to see it get even more space 
than it has so far, and extend its analysis. It’s so important to keep 
up with the main currents of thought in our country; that department 


helps in this regard and I appreciate it. 
S. K. 





* * * * ~ 
We are very anxious to continue and expand this “Letters fron 
Readers” section. Please share with us your ideas, experiences, suggestion; 
and criticisms. Try to keep your letters this side of 7oo words, and we'll 
print them. The main thing is: Let's hear from you!—Ed. 








FIGURES FOR “FREE WORLD” INHABITANTS 

In Saudi Arabia, the oil belongs to the Arabian American Oil Com- 
pany. That company (Aramco) is owned by Texaco (30%); Standard of 
California (30%); Standard of New Jersey (30%); and Standard of 
New York (10%). In 1955 Aramco had net earnings of $272,268,667; 
it paid U.S. income taxes to a total of $56,200. In 1956, Aramco had net 
carnigs of $280,811,650; it paid U.S. income taxes to a total of $282,377. 
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KEY BOOKS FOR OUR TIME 
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THE EMPIRE OF HIGH FINANCE 
By VICTOR PERLO 
(INTERNATIONAL) Price $5.50 


A comprehensive study of the structure and operation of monopoly 
in the U.S. Analyzes the various groupings of monopoly giants and their 
financial empires, as well as the merger of monopoly structure with 


government. 


A LONG DAY IN A SHORT LIFE 
By ALBERT MALTZ ee 


his new novel on the theme of the fight against race bias as it 
unfolds in a single day in a Washington, D. C., prison, is now being 
translated and published in 22 foreign countries. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM IN AFRICA 
By ALPHAEUS W. HUNTON 


(INTERNATIONAL) Price $4.00 

A vast continent in ferment lucidly explained by a foremost 

specialist in African affairs, including the varied social structures and 

freedom movements from Capetown to the Mediterranean, the new 

state of Ghana, the fight against apartheid in South Africa, Suez, Kenya, 
Liberia, etc. 


THE ORDEAL OF MANSART 
By W. E. B. DU BOIS 
(MAINSTREAM) Price $3.50 


“A fascinating and an extraordinary book. . . . The very condensa- 
tion of over fifty years history in some three hundred pages, the be- 
wildering richness of factual knowledge, concrete first-hand physical 
observation, and profound sociological interpretation with which each 
page is crammed demand the reader’s closest, most intelligent attention 
and reward a second and even a third re-reading.”—-ANNETTE RUBINSTEIN 


AT MOST BOOKSTORES 





New Century Publishers « 832 Broadway, New York 3 

















THE TRUTH ABOUT 
HUNGARY 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 


“The Truth About Hungary is an extremely valuable contribution, 
The work of a highly competent Marxist historian and scholar, it pro- 
vides a well-documented, detailed account of the upheaval and its back- 
ground. This is the first book of its kind to be published anywhere, 
and it is particularly fitting that it should come from the pen of an 
American writer..—HyMAN Luma (Political Affairs) 


“Aptheker’s book is well documented and speaks for itself. It is an out- 
standing Marxist contribution and deserves to be translated into many 
languages and circulated the world over. . . . We will try to fulfill its 
mission by getting the book into as many people’s hands as we can 
reach.”—Rose and Louis Weinstock (Daily Worker) 


“The book is of great help in the unceasing struggle for truth. Many 
socialist-minded people, who were distressed and confused by the pic- 
ture of events as given by U.S. official and unofficial sources, will find 
the material for a _ re-evaluation of the Hungarian events in_ this 
book.”"—JoHN PirrmMan (People’s World) 


“The book on Hungary is an excellent piece of work with carefully 
collected documents. It is especially needed now as the battle is being 
renewed by Big Business.”—-W. E. B. Du Bots 


“What a blow for truth is The Truth About Hungary! I am filled with 
respect for the author's courage as historian in taking his position 
against the contemporary current of falsehood in regard to Hungary, 
and with admiration for the painstaking research and objective analysis 
that lead with the inexorable steps of Greek Fate to the conclusions he 
presents. Aptheker has neither embellished nor covered up; he has 
written honestly, critically, constructively."-—V. J. JEROME 


256 pages. Paper $2.00; cloth $3.00 


New Century Publishers « 832 Broadway, New York 3 
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